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+ eden Birthday { 
To Be Observed by 
Coast-to-Coast Drive 


National Committee Announces 50th Anniversary 
Campaign to Build Party, Master Teachings of 
Browder, Increase Daily Worker Circulation 


The National Committee of the Communist Party 
yesterday announced the launching of a Browder Fiftieth 
Anniversary Campaign in observance of the forthcoming 
birthday of the Communist leader on May 30. The state- 
ment of the National Committee follows: 


TO ALL PARTY MEMBERS 


Dear Comrades: 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of Comrade Earl Browder 
takes place on May 20. Our beloved comrade, the leader 
of our Party and the greatest leader and teacher of the 
American working class will be behind prison doors on 
this, his fiftieth birthday. Prison bars will separate him 
from his Party comrades, from the working class, from 
his family, because he dares to expose the criminal war 
plans of Wall Street’s government and seeks to arouse 
the American working class and people to defend the 
peace of our nation and the security of its people. 


Comrades, members of 


Comrade Browder’s fiftieth birthday let us demonstrate 
anew that although Comrade Browder is behind prison 
walls the forces of reaction, fascism and war have not 
silenced his great voice. Let us demonstrate that our 
Party continues the struggle for the cause he so ably 
champions with increased confidence and determination. 

Let us launch a BROWDER FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY. CAMPAIGN during the period May 1 to June 15. 
The purpose of this campaign will be to celebrate Brow- 
der’s Birthday and advance the fight for his freedom by 
strengthening the Communist Party, the Party of Brow- 
The National Committee proposes that each state 
organization should immediately make all preparations 
necessary to launch the campaign on May 1. Plans should 
be worked out to achieve the following objectives: 

1. Organize huge mass meetings on May 20 to Cele- 
brate Browder’s Fiftieth Birthday and to demand his 


der. 


freedom. 


2. Circulate and master Browder’s teachings. For a 
mass sale of all Browder’s books, especially a BIRTHDAY 
EDITION of BROWDER’S latest book, THE WAY OUT, 
and Robert Minor’s pamphlet; FREE EARL BROWDER. 

3. Extend the permanent circulation of the Daily 
Let every reader during this period buy ONE 
EXTRA COPY EACH DAY and use it to win a PERMA- 
NENT DAILY WORKER READER. For a special Brow- 
der Birthday edition of at least 100,000 copies. 

4. Recruit thousands of new members into the Party 


Worker. 


from those sections of the 


share our indignation and protest at the imprisonment 
of Browder, who join us in our deep hatred of the forces 
of reaction that are dragging our country into war and 
that are responsible for the imprisonment of such an out- 
standing American as Browder. 

The strengthening of our Party by 5,000 new recruits 
in six weeks from the ranks of workers engaging in great 
economic struggles, is a tremendous task but one which 
will best answer the attempts of Wall Street and the 
White House to deprive the American workers of their 
political rights by attacks on our Party. 
be the greatest tribute and birthday gift which our Party 
membership can give to Comrade Browder. 


the Communist Party, on 


working class that already 


And it will 
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PEOPLES CHAMPION OF 


LIBERTY, PROGRESS, PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


Eastern New York and New Jersey— 
Fair, not much change in tem- 
perature. 


> « 
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NAZI 


DRIV 


SLASHES YUGOSLAVIA 
IN HALF; GREEKS IN THRACE CUT OFF 


Negotiations 
In Ford 
Strike 


Continue 


Plant Grow; Ford 
Talks with Governor 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
DETRUIT, April 9.—Henry 


ie 


Every Party 


District is called upon to voluntarily work out their re- 
sponsibility towards this goal, and to politically mobilize 
and organize the entire Party to achieve this great task. 

Let our determination and resoluteness in achieving 
these tasks in connection with our struggle for the IM- 


MEDIATE AND 


UNCONDITIONAL FREEDOM OF 


EARL BROWDER result in tens of thousands of Party 
and non-Party workers, professionals, Negroes, farmers 
and youth remembering Earl Browder on his fiftieth 
birthday in Atlanta Penitentiary. Forward to a mighty 
Browder anniversary campaign to build the Party, master 
Browder’s teachings, and increase * circulation of the 


Daily Worker! 


WM. Z. FOSTER, National Chairman, 
ROBERT MINOR, Acting Secretary. 


Murray Hits Mayor's 


Scab Transit Threat; 


Unions Get Summons 


CIO Leader Backs Stand 
of TWU for Pact 


on Subways 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.— 


CIO President Philip Murray today 
sharply criticized the strikebreak- 
ing refusal of Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia to negotiate a collective 
bargaining contract for the city- 
owned subway lines with the 
Transport Workers Union. 

Murray cieclared that to deny the 
subway workers the right to bar- 
gain with the Board of Transporta- 
tion “is to place them at the mercy 
of three men with unlimited power.” 


in placing these workers at the 
mercy of the Board of Directors of 
the companies which formerly 
operated these lines,” Murray said. 

The CIO president endorsed the 
declaration of policy issued by the 
International Executive. Board of 
the union as “a sober statement of 
principles, which would constitute 
@ reasonable basis for negotiations.” 

He suggested to the Mayor that 
“st your earliest convenience, a 


(Continued on Page 4) 


LaGuardia Takes Fight 
Against Workers 
Into Court 


the TWU and the Brotherhoods had 
demanded the city dismiss under 
contract terms employes who do 
not pay union dues and asking the 
Corporation Counsel to seek de- 
claratory judgment in the courts on 
the matter. 


Austin Hogan, president of the 


— — — 


(Continued on Page 4 


with calmness and certainty of vic- 
tory the negotiations between their 
“union leaders and company repre- 
sentatives. 

The UAW-CIO is demanding 
wage increases to bring Ford work- 
ers’ wages up to that of GM and 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Reach Terms 


For 2/3 of Soft 
Coal Industry 


Southern Owners Hold 


Out on 1% Cents 
on a Ton 


An agreement, expected to put 
over two thirds of the bituminous 
coal miners back to work next 
Monday, was reached with a ma- 
jority of the coal operators, John 
R. Steelman, director of United 
States Conciliation Semice, an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The holdouts, a group of southern 
operators who account for about 30 
per cent of the country’s coal pro- 
duction, Steelman revealed, refuse 
to give up the 40 cents a day wage 
differential which amounts to only 
a cent and three-quarters on a ton. 

Formal] signing of the agreement 
with the operators who are ready 
to do so, Steelman said, is being 
delayed for a day on the hope that 
a “total agreement” could still be 
obtained. 

In the sub-committee of eight 
negotiating the agreement, the four 
miners and two northern represen- 
tatives of the operators, voted for 


work order by the United Mine 
‘Workers is to reach the sprawling 
industry in time for Monday. 
Steelman's announcement said: 
“A majority of the conferees 
have come to an agreement. That 
agreement would cover about 55 
per cent of the tonnage of the Ap- 
palachian, and, of course, it is as- 
sumed the outlying areas which 
produce about 30 per cent of the 
total tonnage of the country. This 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Picket Lines at Huge 


now at a complete standstill. 


Ford Pickets in the Groove: 2 


„ 
fellow-strikers clap hands. The scene: Gate Four of the huge 


at 
River Rouge 
dance while 


the 


3 


plant 


tatives Issue Blistering 


Prominent Detroit Negroes 
Assail Ford for KKK Policy 


Rumors Crees Section of | Leading 


Activities of Open-Shopper 


r 


Attack on Anti- Negro 


(Special to the 


Negro workers, fits * 
Klux Klan. 

The signers, among them State 
Senator Charles C. Diggs. Louis 
Martin, editor, many clergymen 
and vorominent persons in other 
civic positions, asserted they whole- 
heartedly back the demands of the 
Ford strikers, led by the United 
Automobile Workers of America. 


“seeking to pit white labor against 
black 


NEGRO STATEMENT 


The full statement follows: 
“Detroit is today the scene of | 
what may prove to be the great- 
est struggle in the histcry of our 
country. The strike in the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
Company is not alone the concern 
of the men who were employed 
there. The matter is one of na- 
tional That is the 
way that we who are Negro Amer- | 
icans apprcach the issues involved 
“For the Negro people the 
struggle here is of vital signifi- 
cance. We can see that it is not 
only Negro labor that is affected 
We Negro business and profes- 
sional men,.we who are ministers. 
our Negro youth and Negro 
housewife has a stake in the de- 
cisions to be reached. An exam- 


(Continued on Page 5) | 


DETROIT, April 9.—A representative cross section of 
leading Negro citizens here yesterday, in a signed state- 
ment, charged that Ford’s policy toward labor, especially 


Others Sentenced, Fined; 


"Glendale. 


County Judge James W. Bailey, but 


*tenced to four months in the work- 


Daily Worker) 


into the policies of the Ku 


Van Arsdale 
Gets 1 to 2 


Year Sentence 


— ſl D — 


Released on Bail 
for Appeal 


Harry Van Arsdale, Jr. 


business 


manager of Local 3, International 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
APL, was yesterday sentenced to a 
term of one to two years in Sing 
Sing as a result of his conviction 
on charges growing out of the strike 
at Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. of 


He was sentenced by Queens 


was promptly granted a certificate 
of reasonable doubt and released on 
$2,000 bail pending appeal. 

Charles Mangano, striking shop 
steward of the Triangle shop, an- 
other of the four men found guilty 
after a three week trial, was sen- 


house on a coercion charge. He 
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Teachers on 


Stand Blast 
Coudert 
Charges 


8 Members of College 
Teachers Union Reply) 


tivities.” 


with Communist propaganda and 


Athens Says Maia 
Greek Army Intact 


Yugoslav High Command Reports — 3 
Attempting to Join Greeks in Albania. 
Some Manage to Cross Drin River 
BERLIN, April 9 (UP) Germany's four-day-old Balkan * * 
blitzkrieg has slashed Yugoslavia into two fragments, reach - 
ing the frontier of Italian Albania, and seized the key Aegean 


port of Salonika to lop off Greece’s “finger” of 
eastward to Turkey, it was stated officially tonight. 


nm 4 staccato series of — 
Churchill 1 
Makes Bid for 


Command told of the occupation ot 
Salonika, second city of Greece, the 
U. S. Convoys 
Seeks to . the 


capitulation of the Greek forces en- 
Soviet Union in War, 


3 


* 
— 
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The = 
have been split apart by the 


were so busy with “Party” work 
that they neglected academic re- 
search. It was to these questions | 
that the witnesses addressed them- 
selves for the most part. 


Six of the witnesses had mas- 
ters degrees and one a Ph. 
Three were Phi Beta Kappa men 
and one had been elected to Sigma 
Xi, the honorary scientific fra- 
ternity. All of the seven men and 
one woman who testified had done, 
work far beyond their normal 
scholastic duties. 

Even the committee was slightly 
woozy and highly respectful after 
one of the witnesses, Dr. Lloyd 


and the oil — 
as & means of gaining 
with which to wear down the Eng- | 8#*¢5 on the accumulated reports 
| lish-speaking world.” reflecting brilliant successes nearly 


ASKS ERK BASES. ) 


The Prime Minister appealed to part the British expeditionary — a oS 
Ireland 


bases. 

“I hope that eventually the in- | 
habitants of our sister isle will come 
to realize that it is as much in their 
interests as ours that their ports 


of the 
the Cauc 
the 
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(Continued on Page 2) 


Report Chinese 


Motz, a City College physics in- 
structor, got through reciting his) 
record. 


Motz, who got his Ph.D. at Co- 


CCN in 1930. 
freshman year he won a Tremam 
scholarship, the next year the Pell 
medal for general scholarship, the 
Belden medal for excellence in 
mathematics, second year honors | 
and ,the Naumberg travelling 
scholarship which enabled him to 
spend his junior year studying) 
physics at the University of Goet- 
tingen, Germany. At the end of, 
his junicr year he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and in his senior 
year he was awared the Ward 
medal for the highest proficiency ' 


(Continued on Page ¢) 
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Tokio Warships 


lumbia in 1936, was graduated form | 
At the end of his 


Guerrillas Attack ae 


(Wireless te —— News) 
SHANGHAI, April 9.— Chinese 
newspapers here carry reports that in Al 
Japanese warships at anchor a 
the lower part of the Yangtte: 
River are under continuous attack YUGOSLAV TROOPS 
by Chinese guerrillas. /CROSS DRIN RIVER ms 
So serious a menace has this be- ATHENS, April 9 (UP) —Yugo- ~ 
come that the Japanese command lav forces were reported officially 
has categorically forbidden ships | tonight to have crossed the Drisf 
to sail at nigh“. River into the interior of It 
Attacks on the Japanese snips | Albania as reinforced British alr 
are launched most often in the | squadrons, supporting a “hold-0re 
suburbs of Wuhu Tungling and die Greek stand. blasted at Gere 
Tingitu. Because of the frequent man columns around fallen Salo} 
stoppages, the voyage between | nika. 
Shanghai and Hankow now takes A Yugoslav High Command com- 
seven days. 


Hr 


® 


(Daily Worker n Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9— 
Despite administration propaganda 
to the effect that the armaments 
boom is. creating millions of new 
jobs, there ate still about 10,000,000 
8 workers in the United 


An 3 which iat ya been 
made public by the CIO in its 
monthly periodical, the Economic 
Outlook, slaced unemployment in 
January at 10,116,000. 

This represented an increase of 
1,119,000 or 125 per cent over the 
CIO estimaie of 8,997,000 unem- 
ployed in December. 

Unemployment in January, 1941. 
was just as great as in July, 1940, 
when the huge Roosevelt arms pro- 
gram was firs: getting started, the 


10 Million Still Jobless Despite War Orders, 
C/O Says; Unemployment as High as Year Ago 


legation here today that Yu- 
/goslav forces. s to aid their 
Greek allies w are pushing 
into Albania from the south, were 
driving steadily into Albania from 
the north. 

The Greeks and Yugoslavs are 
attempting to join forces in Albania 


CIO estimate of unemployment in 
July was 10,097,000. 

The CIO publication said that 
part of the rise in unemployment 
during January was due to sea- 
sonal factors, but made it plain 
that this was by no means the most 
important element in the picture. 

Comparing figures for January, 
1941 and January, 1940, the Eco- 
nomic Outlook said that unemploy- 
ment during this entire period, 
which was marked by intensiv 
arms production declined by less 
than 2,000,000. 

Total employment in Janyary, 
1941 was 45,134,000 as compared 
with 42,723,000 in January, 1940, the 
Economic Outlook said. 

While there were 2,411,000 more 
jobs in the first month of 1941 than 


tion declared that nnr 
dropped only 1,811,000 due to the 
addition of new workers to the la- 
bor force. 

Pointing to a number of factors 
which are slowing up even the 
meager and relatively insignificant 
re-employment which has taken 
place so far, the Outlook came to 
the conclusion that most estimates 
of “greately increased employment 
are excessive.” 
ficial figures put ae this week 
Federal Security Administrator | 


that there has been little allevia- 
problem, 
5,001,000 men and women registered 


with state employment offices in 
ee ee. 
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Paul V. McNutt also made it plain | 
tion of the severe unemployment 


MeNutt admitted that there were 


| and deliver a knockout blow to 
that thers was no decline in the Italian army there before 
number of active job seekers from “panzer” forces can come 
January when unemployment usual- rescue of the Fascisti. 


il 


ployment cffices in February was which also crushed hospitals 
in January. 

But he neglected to point out 
that the total of 345,000 filled by 
State employment cffices in Feb- 
zuary was lower than the 363.000 
total in January. 
| Another sign of acute unemplcy- 
ment reluctantly admitted by Mc- 
+ Nutt was that the same number of 
workers receiving umemployment 
compensation each week in Feb- 


— — 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Simovitch protested to “the civilized — ee 
world against the destruction of &! 
undefended Belgrade. 3 
“Never were such cruelties com- ie 
mitted by primitive peoples,” sai@ - 
the Yugoslav protest. 2 
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Balkan War Map 


„ Nazi troops driving westward from | 
* Bulgaria hold the Yugoslavian cities, | 
Nis and Skoplje, have driven a wedge between Yugoslavia and Greece, | 
aud control the approaches southward into Greece. British and Greek 
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1941 


troops have evacuated Salonika, important Aegean port, and surrendered 
the eastern corridor of Greece—adjoining Turkey—to the German legions, 
thus allowing a wedge to be driven also between Greece and Turkey. 
Greece, on the fourth day of the Balkan campaign, is completely isolated. 


Nazis Cut Yugoslavia 


In Half; Salonika Falls 


Attempting to Join Greeks in Albania, 
Some Manage to Cross Drin River 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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Yugoslav communique said, 
enemy again bombed Bel- 
on April 7 and 8 which was 
ted of military objectives on 
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air 
enemy has lost more than 
‘ dozen planes.” 
_ © * “Our aviation is fighting heroical- 
9. the communique said. 
"~~ ~ {It was reported earlier by the 
united Press that Greek travelers 
returning from Belgrade described 
> Yugoslav heroism in protecting 
oe). their train, as it left Skoplje, from 
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* Planes brought down,” they said.) 

1 Fresh formations of British 
dombers were flung into the battle 
ot the Balkans, hammering the 

„German lines of advance, waging air 
bpattles with the Nazi Lufwaffe and 
| supporting Greek troops struggling 
t stem the German blitzkrieg push 
"> Seward the interior of the nation. 
che Greeks accepted the doom 
et Salonika, their second city and 
| key to the Upper Aegean, as well 
all of Macedonia stretching east- 
ward from the Vardar River to the 
Turkish frontier. 
Be DIGGING IN 
The main Greek army remained 
* despite the entrapment of 

| Sorces below the Bulgarian frontier 
beast of Salonika and the Vardar, 
and was digging in alongside Afri- 
ban veterans of the British expe- 
"> @itionary force on a line west of 
’ Salonika among the hills, woods 
„and lakes of Macedonia. 

The British expeditionary force 
das not yet gone into action against 
tze crushing German drive, which 
™. @oomed Salonika in a three- 

— sweep after collapse of the 

A army on the Greek left 
ank, and a British military 
» Spok*sman expressed confidence in 
i. ability to “meet any eventuality 
when it comes into action.” 


8 
ee 


| LONDON, April 9 (UP) —Yugo- 
7 ‘s main army is threatened 
complete encirclement as be- 


' 
: 


_ ~ Yugoslav High Command Reports Troops Are 


German and Italian forces met in 
southern Yugoslavia near Tetovo 
west of Skoplje. At least two divi- | 
sions of Italians started eastward 
at dawn and met the Germans by | 
pre-arrangement at a Yugoslav | 
mountain pass after smashing all 
resistance. 


(Nazi sources in Berlin said the 


: 
; 


Germans driving westward across 
| Yugoslavin. had reached the A- 


banian border and effected a junc-| 
tion with the Italians, — 1 


sult of the lightning German drive on Albanian soil.) 


which has cut the nation in two 
is very serious,” well informed Brit- 
ish quarters said tonight. 

The main army of Yugoslavia's 
1500,000 or more troops has been 
hemmed into the northern part of 
the country, facing German 38 
saults from all sides, and may be 
unable to extricate itself, it was 
said. 

GREEKS SURROUNDED 

The Greeks, it was added, have 
lost several entire divisions which 
are virtually surrounded by the 
Germans in Thrace and Eastern 
Macedonia as result of the collapse 
of Yugoslav resistance along the 
Vardar River, which brought the 
Germans smashing down to the 
Aegean to take Salonika, at 4 A.M. 
today. 

The Yugoslav collapse and the 
taking of Salonika at the top of 
the Agean cut off the Greek forces 
still holding out below the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier along the narrow 
“finger” of Greece stretching 200 
miles eastward to the Turkish fron- 
tier. 

REINFORCE 
TURKISH THRACE 

ISTANBUL, April 9 (UP).— 
Some parts of Turkish Thrace, 
which has a common frontier with 
that part of eastern Greece yield- 
ed to the Germans, were reported 
tonight to have been reinforced on 
recommendation of British and 


: Turkish military authorities. 


To the veil of secrecy over Turk- 
ish. policy ane intentions was add- 
ed a cloud of gloom over news 
that the Germans were sweeping 
through Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Diplomatic sources believed the de- 
velopments had made the possibi- 
lity of Turk intervention even more 
remote. 

ROME, April 9 (UP). — The 
Greek army in Albania was report- 
ed tonight to de withdrawing 
across the border to aWoid any 
chance of being trapped by 
German and Italian forces newly 
joined in southern_ Yugoslavia. 

Accounts from Tirana, the Al- 


banian capital, told of the Greek 
retreat from the mountains where 


they had pushed back the Italian 
armies and held them in check for 
months. 


Authoritative sources said the 


r 
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from their bombed parts, and “the immediate outlook | 


Axis sources here said the mili- | 
tary developments had isolated 
Yugoslavia from all possible as- 
sistance by land—either through 
Greece or Turkey—and Yugoslav 
fighting was tending to become 
guerrilla warfare. 


Soviet Arctic 
Exped 


ition | 
Back Safely _ 
Returns to USSR After 
Spending Five Days 
on Ice Floe | 


Wireless te Intercentinent News) 

MOSCOW, April 9.—Thé Soviet 
exploring expedition, which, as re- 
ported earlier, undertook a unique 
and dangerous Arctic venture sev- 
eral days ago, has returned with 
all hands safe and valuable scien- 
tific records on hand, it was an- 
nouneed today. 

The expedition, headed by the 
scientist Libin, and traveling via 
the plane USSR N-169, had landed 
on the ice in the northern Arctic 
Ocean, in a high latitude, on April 
3. The broke up camp on April 


7, as announced to the press yes- | 


terday, after having spent 112 hours 
and 50 minutes on the drifting ice 


doe. During this period the mem- 


bers of the expedition madt hydro- 
logical tests of various kinds, took 


the temperature of the ocean water 


at intervals, made soundings, gath- 
ered samples cf the water for chem- 
ical analysis, and so on. 

Eight hours after the plane had 
taken off from the ice floe, it landed 


on Wrangel Island, where two sci- | 


entific workers alighted and the in- 
struments and materials were un- 


loaded. 
the 


Here on Wrangel Island. in a spe- 
cial: laboratory, the two scientific 
workers will make a preliminery 
examinetion of all the materiels 
gathered. 

An hour later—leaving the two 
technicians to their task—the plene 
USSR N-169 again rose into the eir 
and headed for Cape Schmidt, 
where it made a safe landing. 


Churchill 
Makes Bid for 
U. S. Convoys 


Seeks to Involve the 
Soviet Union in War, 


Asks Eire Bases 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and air fields should be available 
for the naval forces which must 
operate farther over the Atlantic, 
and, I am hopeful, will gain mastery 
over the air attacks on our ship- 
ping.” he said. 

In describing the looming Ger- 
man menaces to Britain and the 
world, Churchill announced that 
Nazi Panzer forces had occupied 
the Greek Aegean seaport of 
Salonika at 4 A. M. today after 
suffering “more than one bloody re- 
pulse at the hands of the Greeks.” 

In Africa, he cautioned, only hard 
British fighting will prevent the 
Germans from recapturing all of 
Eastern Libya which the Italians 
‘Wet and there is a grave threat of 
an invasion of Egypt and all it 
would imply to the Suez lifeline of 
the British Empire. 
| Churchill then asserted that the 
blockade of France will continue 
and that Britain will fight to pre- 
vent the powerful French fleet from 
going to France from its African 


A resolution introduced by Chur- 
chill thanking the British fighting 
‘forces for its victories in the Med- 
nerranean and Africa was unani- 
mously adopted by the House. 
V. s. ENVOY SPECTATOR 


| United States Ambassador John 
G. Winant and his aides, W. Averell 
Harriman and Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, were in the gallery of the 
House to hear Churchill sbeak. 


’ 


| Churchill, turning to the Balkan 


| conflict, said that the big British 
expeditionary force in Greece was 
not yet in action against the Ger- 
mans The Greeks, he said, told 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden on 
his recent visit to Athens that they 
would fight to the death against 
doth Germany and Italy, even if 
they had to fight alone. 

Therefore, he said, Britain felt 
bound to give the utmost aid to 
Greece and the Chief of the British 
Imperial Staff. Gen. Sir John G. 
Dill, and Gen. Alexander Papagos, 
Greek Ocmmander-in-Chief; had 
| agreed that “successful resistance” 
| against the Axis was possible. 


“the movement of German air 
forces and armored troops from 
Ttaly to Sicily to Tripoli was be- 
gun even before we took Beng- 
hazi and our submarines and air- 
craft have taken a steady toll of the 


transports carrying German troops 
and vehicles, but that has not pre- 
vented and could not prevent their 
building up a strong armored force 
om the African shore. 


“With this force they made a 
rapid attack of greater strength 
than our commanders expected at 


back upon stronger positions and 
more defensible country.” 


Axis Claims Big 
Prisoner Toll 
In Libya Drive 


6 Generals Are Taken; 
Only 100 Miles from 
Egypt, Says Rome 


BERLIN, April 9 (UP).—German- 
Italian mechanized forces racing 
across the Libyan desert in pursuit 
of retreating British troops captured 
six generals, two general staff of- 
ficers and more than 2,000 men at 
El Mekili, an inland town 48 miles 
southwest of Derna, the High Com- 
mand said today. 

A special communique said Derna 
fell on Monday to German troops 
‘commanded by Lieut. General Rom- 
mel. El Mekili was reported occu- 
pied the same day. 


TTALIANS AT TOBRUK 
CLAIM NEW GAINS 

ROME, April 9 (UP).— The au- 
thoritative newspaper Giornale 
d'Italia said today Italian forces in 
Libya—“aided by their German al- 
lies” arrived yesterday at Tobruk, 
150 miles east of Derna and less 
than 100 miles from the Egyp 
border. 

The new claim for the Axis’ light- 
ning 13-day counter offensive in 
North Africa followed yesterday's 
special High Command announce- 
ment that Derna had been re-taken. 

Today's High Command commu- 
nique said the Italo-German mech- 
anized columns had captured El Me- 
kinn, 48 miles southwest of Derna, 
and were mopping up scattered Brit- 
ish resistance in the re-occupied 
territory. 

The British were said to have re- 
sumed “in foret” their attacks in 
the Massawa sector of Eritrea. 
(British headquarters in Cairo to- 
day announced the capture of Mas- 
sawa Tuesday). 


In Ethiopia the situation was “un- 


SO early a date and we have fallen | 


Browder Says... 


P internationalism, the development of a common 
understanding of their problems of life and peace by the workers 
and toiling masses of every country, overriding all national boun- 
daries, and out of this common understanding the forging of common 
and interrelated policies and action—this is the only road out of the 
bloody catastrophe of the imperialist war, this is the only way to 
peace, this is the only road to the future for humanity.” 
Out,” by Earl Browder: page 190. 


Tae Way 


10 Million 
Still Jobless, 
CIO Shows 


Total Figure for Janu- 
ary Is as High as 
a Year Ago 


‘Continued from Page 1) 


ruary remained at a high point of 
806,000. The number in January 
was only slightly higher with 
826 000. 

Partioularly significant was an 
admission by McNutt that slight 
drops in unemployment compen- 
sation payments took place primarily 
in the Hast where big armaments 
contracts are concentrated. Only six 
states west of the Mississippi 
showed a drop in payments during 
February, while a number of states 
showed an increase. 


WPA CUTS 


Despite the lack of any appre- 
clable drop in unemployment, the 
administration is proceeding with 
& program of drastic cuts in WPA 
enrollment, 

WPA officials state that they 
will pare the rolls down to 1,300,000 
by July 1 as compared to a high 
of about 1,900,000 in January. There 
are now about 1,700,000 WPA 
workers on the rolls. 

The total number of WPA 2 
ers who will de fired between Jan- 
uary and July will thus come to 
600,000. 

In July when the 1942 fiscal year 
starts, the administration will begin 
a new series of WPA cuts as & re- 
sult of the all-time low of only 
$975,000,000 requested by the Pres- 
ident for the full fiscal year. Aver- 
age WPA enrollment for the 1942 
fiscal year will come to only 1,300,- 
000. 

FEWER NEW JOBS 


These WPA cuts are viewed 
here as all the more serious because 
of indications that there will be 
even fewer new jobs created by 
the arms boom from now on. 

The Economic Outlook pointed to 
the fact that construction of 
cantonments and other buildings 
@or the arms program has already 
reached its peak and will soon 
show a sharp decline. 

680,000 construc- 
tion workers were employed on gov- 
ernment projects in January, and 
only 16,300 will continue working 
on these projects in December, 
1941. 

While a certain number of con- 
struction workers will de reem- 
ployed on new projects, it is de- 
lieved that the peak in this indus- 
try has been passed and that there 
will now be considerate unemploy- 
ment of building workers. 


Many other industries, including 
steel for example, are now working 
at capacity and there is little like- 
Imood that they will provide any 
new jobs. 

Another factor which has caused 
severe tinemployment in some in- 
dustries is the administration pro- 
gram of curtailing production of 
goods by imposing priorities for war 
production. 

The CIO National Association of 
Die Casting Workers has charged 
that 10,000 workers in the die cast- 
ing industry will be thrown out of 
work if the aluminum priorities or- 
der issued by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management goes into effect 
on April 11 as scheduled. 


Corfu, After Bombing 


„ The narrow streets of 
* Corfu, the age-old city of 
Greece, are littered with wreckage after a recent Italian aerial attack. 
The nearby cathedral was unharmed. 


10 U.S. Cutters 
Released to 
British Navy 


FDR Action Reported 
Aimed to Help in 
Convoy Use 
WASHINGTON, April 9 (UP) — 


President Roosevelt has authorized 
the release of ten coast guard cut- 


Philadelphia 25 
To Open 
Bomb' Trial 


Communists to Be Tried 
April 14; See Frame- 
Up Drive Danger 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


PHILADELPHIA, April 9.— The 
frame-up attempt on a phony bomb 


ters to the British Navy, White 
House Secretary Stephen T.. Early 
announced today. 


Early, refusing to reveal the 
names of the coast guard cutters 
which will be transferred, said how- 
ever that they are all good ships 
and were constructed between the 
years 1928 and 1932. 

The transfer, designed to 
strengthen Britain's naval arm in 
the battle of the Atlantic against 
the German submarine threat, was 
ordered under the lend-lease law, 
Early said. 


Actual transfer of the vessels to 
the British, Early said he assumed, 
would follow lines similar to the 
transfer of 50 overage destroyers 
last year. Those destroyers were 
‘sailed to Halifax, Nova Scotia, by 
American crews, where the stars 
and stripes was hauled down, the 
British flag raised and English 
crews placed aboard. 

Although the names of the cutters 
were not made public they were be- 
lieved to be ships of about 1,975 
tons. They were said to have a 
speed of approximately 16 knots, 
thus making them useful in convoy 
work, 


British Court Censures 
6 for More Pay Demand 


MANCHESTER, Eng. 
(UP).—Six engineering apprentices 
were censured by a magistrate to- 
day for striking for higher wages. 

It was the first case brought by 
the government under its anti- 
strike order. 


April 9) 


plot against Adolph Heller, former 
director of the Philadelphia Work- 
ers School and Bernard Rush will 
de brought to court here on April 
14. 

The case will be heard before 
Common Pleas Court Number 6. 
Judges Louis Leventhal, Curtis Box 
and Gerald Flood generally occupy 
the bench. 

Heller and Rush will be repre- 
sented by Louis McCabe and Saul 
C. Waldbaum who have been re- 
tained by the Heller-Rush defense 
committee which is a part of the 
Committee for People’s Rights. 

This case has been characterized 
by progressives throughout the city 
as one of the rankest attempts to 
frame a working-class organization 
in the history of the town. 


Already character witnesses have 
come forward from trade unions 
and cultural organizations. There 
are also 22 outstanding lawyers who 
have signified their intention of tes- 
tifying on behalf of Heller and 
Rush. Other business men, legisla- 
tors and professionals will testify. 
for Heller and Ruh. 

In a statement to Phil Prankfeld, 
secretary of the Communist Party 
of Eastern Pennsylvania declared: 
“It is the duty of the entire la- 
bor and progressive movement here 
to carefully watch the developments 
in the Heller-Rush case. The anti- 
labor forces wish to set a. precedent 
in a drive to frame labor leaders if 
they get away with this frame-up 
against Heller and Rush.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nage of the country. 


is definitely out of danger of a coal 
shortage, he replied: 
“Yes, this is a safe statement.” 
RESUME TODAY 
Steelman added that 


issue. Other differences center on 
estimating coal production costs 
and prices. Earlier Steelman had 


In Africa, Churchill said that 


| revealed that pressure from oper- 


the dif- 
ferential was not the only point at will get the dollar a day raise and 


Terms Reached for Majority of Coal 
Industry; Southern Operators Balk 


ators for some assurance from the 
government that the Bituminous 
Coal Commission will immediately 
permit an increases in the price of 
coal, was one of the factors block- 
ing a pact. 

Negotiators will meet again at 10 
A. M. today. 

Steelman was flanked by John 


and Ezra Pan Horn, chairman of 


ference and spokesman for the em- 
ployers. Neither had any additional 
comment. 


HARD COAL NEXT 


When asked to reveal the terms 
upon which agreement had been 
reached, Steelman said that al- 
though “they are quite generally 
known” he deemed it inadvisable to 
do so until the text was officially 
made public. He referred to the 
widely publicised information from 
unofficial sources that the miners 


a vacation in a modified form and 
a $20 “token” payment, 


About 400,000 coal miners, on a 


L. Lewis, President of the miners, | 


the Joint Appalachian Wage Con- 


word on contract signing. Some 20 
to 30 thousand are working on tem- 
porary districts agreement. 

With preliminary fireworks over, 
representatives of the UMWA's 
110,000 anthracite miners and op- 
erators went into closed sessions af 
Hotel Commodore on a pact fep 
| that industry. The owners rejecteg 
flatly the agreement proposed by 
the miners for $1 a day raise, 200. 
day annual guarantee, two weeks 
vacation with pay, and other 
changes. Such flat rejection fol- 
lowed presentation of demands in 
the soft coal negotiations, but nego- 
tiations and the stoppage brought 
the operators a considerable dise 
tance towards the union's propose 
als, The hard coal deadline @ 
April 30. 


| The union yesterday ‘indicated 
that a stoppage is due in the an- 
thracite industry if a pact is not 
reached by May 1 unless the own- 
ers agree to make eventual wage 
increases retroactive to May 1. The 
operators oppose this. 
. The Anthracite conferees ad- 


journed for the Easter holidays te 


; 


stoppage since April 1, are awaiting | resume next Tuesday 1:30 P. M. 


By Twi 


Workers 


From Factories, Farms, 
Mines, Mills and Office 


‘Correspondence 


We Won't Improve Conditions 


ddling Our Thumbs. 


3 


Brooklyn, N. . 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
Having read a letter published 
in the Daily Worker about two 
months ago from a fellow worker 
in the Brooklyn 
shipyards, 


B’klyn WW. ana. ex 
* 

Shipyards f u n ince 

ing the Daily 

Worker is 

only paper that defends the 

terests of the working people. 

These days we read a lot in the 
newspapers about the workers in 
the Bethlehem Steel mills forced 
to go out on strike in lefense of 
their union, to improve their work- 
ing conditions and increase their 
pay. 

Why is it that these workers had 
to go on strike? Because Bethie- 
hem Steel has always been one of 
the most vicious anti-labor mo- 


the 
in- 


in all their plants—not for the pur- 
pose of bettering the conditions of 
the workers but to build up greater 


ganization, which would give the 
men increases in pay, paid vaeca- 
tions, and job security. 

In 1940 Bethlehem made a profit 
of 48 million dollars, which was 100 
per cent increase over 19. For 
the year 1941 every indication & 
that they will top 1940 profits by 
far. 

SO CAN WE 


We workers in the Bethichem 
shipyards are no different than 
the workers in the steel plants. We 
also feel the increase in the cost of 
„ living and ‘the strain of working 
long hours. We also see the part 
played by company stooges in w- 
ing to discredit a union that would, 
and could, bargain collectively for 
the men. 

These are the reasons why we 
must get an increase in wages, 
paid vacations, the same rate of 
over-time we got in the last Worid 
War—2% for 1—and insuring tob 
security. With the profits the com- 
pany is making there is no reason 
why we cant get these improved 
conditions. 

We wont get 


these improved 
What we need first of all is or- 
ganization and that means every 
man in the union. Every depart- 
ment must be 100 per cent organ- 
ized. 

We have the proof that Beth- 
lehem can be cracked. The boys 
in Johnstown did it with solid, 
militant organization, and so can 
we. 

A SHIPYARD WORKER. 


Tells of Plight 
Of Village 
Mail Carriers 


Here is a little piece of wort, 
telling of existing conditions of vil- 


nine hundred 
village carriers 
* at the present 


group ft would not be advisable and 


have decided to 


Railroad 


conditions by twiddling our thumbs. 


Life ina Midwest Company 
Town Spurs Union Drive 


Workers Correspondence Dept 
In the sunny but chilly 
nated town of 10,000, that 


: 


days of April, unionism is sprouting in this company-domi- 
cannot even afford to plow the snow off the sidewalks and in |“ % Joseph P. Ryan, autocratic 


Ishpeming, Mich. 


sn ol 


12 


— 
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West Coast Dock 
To Extend Union to East 


2 
U ~ 
4 
r 
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ers Vote 


‘Convention United in 
Support fo Bridges; 
Bar Discrimination 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 


tion here today to revise its con- 
stitution to extend jurisdiction over 
all 1500000 dock and warehouse 
workers in the nation. 

Meanwhile, the delegates further 


The old constituton, considered 


an iron ore producing center! Politicians are fighting over the cost of replacing wooden 


— — — 


_Waterpipes laid @ years ago. 
The sidewalks will be the last 


dangerous roadways 
lron and streets to shops 
— 1 ° 
Miners o en 
Company is looking ya n Seattle. 
——— forward to „ most 


— — 


Boom Talk Draws Many, 
But Jobs Are Still Scarce 


Seattle, Washington 


I am employed at present in-the largest repair ship- 


Much ballyhoo has been spread all over 


the land by the local Chamber of Commerce boys about 


opportunities in national 
work in the shipyards here. As a 


1 


and other work of a national de- 
fense nature there would be the 
same stagnation as before the - 
called “boom,” 

The main activity here lately has 
been that of reconditioning foreign 
boats, especially Norwegians, Swed- 
ish, British and Soviet, which can- 
not now be repaired due to lack of 
shipyard facilities arising out of the 
war. TODD WORKER. 


‘He Can't Support 
A Family on 
$2.28 Per Day 


I have long been thinking of how 
much better off we maintenance of 
—— ones On 
the railroads 
would be if we 
were members of 


— “.* = 
sure that we 


workers would be working for much | 
more than 36 cents per hour, $2.88 
per day. 

How can a man and family live 
on $288 a day? I feel sure that 
the CIO could take over this for- 
gotten body of men. We are for- 
gotten until our dues are due. I 
hope the CIO will find time to give 
Us workers a chance to join its 


Tanks. S. T. 


high standing. 


that 


Brooklyn, N. . 

Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
Lenin's statement to the 
that the bourgeoisie in their et- 
forts to suppress the Communists 
often help to spread Communist 
ideas among the people, is well U- 
lustrated by an editorial which ap- 
pears in the February 1, 1941 issue 
of the life insurance trade journal, 
“Best's Insurance News, Life Edi- 
tion.” This is a magazine which is 
circulated among the life insurance 
éompany officers and has a very 


The editorial comments on the 
report of Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department on the investiga- 
tion of political activities of the in- 
surance companies in the last elec- 
tion campaign. This report was, as 
a whole, a good whitewashing job 
but the companies are very sensi- 
tive and not easily satisfied. The 
editorial quotes a sentence from the 
report as follows: ö 
“Most of those holding higher 
positions in the industry are un- 
doubtedly sincerely of the 
some of the administration 
policies are inimical to the best in- 
terests of the institution, but the 


Big Insurance Firms 
Yell, It's Communism’ 


majority of policyholders may have 
different views.” 

Then the editor comments on this 
in the following words, in part: 

“This implicaton that those man- 
aging life insurance companies 
should be guided by the views of 
the majority of policyholders is 
alarming, coming from the politi- 


effect 


is the basis of Communism, but it 
is the antithesis of the capitalistic 
system, and of the Constitution of 
the United States, which was fram- 
ed by exactly apposite principles. 
Policyholders give their money to 
insurance companies because they 
have confidence that the executives 
of these companies, who run them. 
will look after their money better 
than they can themselves. This con- 
fidence is fully justified, but it 
must be noticed thgt similar con- 
fidence is the basis of the entire 
capitalistic system under which we 
operate. The idea that the vote of 
the majority of people in industry 
furnishes adequate leadership, of 
both Communistic and untrue. and 
was 80 proved in the early Russian 
experiment, where it failed. . . 


An Insurance Office Worker. 


belief 


Seamen Go Into Political 


Battle in Self Defense 


New York, N. v. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
The seamen are on the move. I have 
spent the last eight months working on 
a Ship that runs to South America. Working 
and living conditions are better now than 
they have ever been, and I know how demora- 
lizing it was years ago, before we had a rank 
and file union. Now we have 
= the very best of food, in any 
Maritime qantity and in many varie- 
ties served to us in individual 
' style. There is no hurry-up“ 
on the job. No working “bell-to-bell.” Most 
of the battling and old-time agitating about 
conditions is gone, becfuse we have unity 
and harmony, and the company is afraid to 
irritate us. Our union, the National Mari- 
‘time Union, recently got us another sub- 
stantial raise in pay and overtime. 
Having defeated the steamship compa- 
nies on the economic front (strikes), having 
held firm when they tried to bust our union 
from the inside, we feel that we have fought 
hard for the conditions we have now. 
But have the shipowners given up? They 
have transferred their activities to the 


and designed to hogtie and smash the 


have been quick to spot 
and to take action against 
Where a few years ago they wanted 
any phase of politics, 
the danger that stalks those 


8 


in Washington, and are on their toes 


a 


to battle it. Before the ship left New York 
for South America the crew had on hand 
all the latest reports from our legislative 
representative in Washington. On the first 
Sunday out at.sea a joint meeting was held, 
everyone in the deck, engine, and stewards’ 
departments attending. All legislation af- 
fecting the seamen or American workers in 
general was discussed, and letters and tele- 
grams dispatched to Washington telling the 
crew's stand. 
HIT DIRKSEN BILL 

‘There were many and vigorous protests 
sent against the Dirksen Bill which would 
outlaw our union hiring halls, our right to 
strike, and the freedom of speech aboard 
ship. The crew saw the danger of becoming 
involved in another senseless war and regis- 
— 4 their disapproval of the Lend-Lease 
Bill. 

A collection was taken up to help the 
rank and file East Coast longshoremen in 
their struggle to oust the reactionary offi- 
cials of their union. Protests were sent 
against the deportation of Harry Bridges. 
And requests were made for unemployment 
insurance for seamen. 

All this wholehearted and spontaneous 


of signpost which points to the beginning of 
real democracy. When the majority of work- 
ers in the United States become active in 
the affairs of their country and keep an eye 
on,the men who have been elected to Con- 
gress, the labor-baiting phonies down in 


Tier 


-| gram. The effects of war economy 


activity amongst the seamen today is a sort | Wen 


Washington will clear out, and we'll be able 
to get somewhere. 


PROVIDENT WANTED, brace 
=e S 


a hangover from the days when 
the West Coast union was dominat- 


| head of the APL dock workers in 
the East, had gone through little 
change until this convention. 

The move of the ILWUA, under | 
Bridges leadership, to extend its | 


’ 


throughout the coun- 


2 


machme- controlled dock workers 


pected. to find a welcome reception 
in the east by thousands of long- 
shoremen who have chafed for 
years under Ryan's tron-fisted te- 
actionary rule. 

UNITY BEHIND BRIDGES 


A significant aspect of the ILWU 
convention here is the solid unity 


and strike. 


nas called for Bridges deportation. 
| The speaker, Lew Michener, de- 
“resent the union and that “they are 


dirty half dozen.” 
The convention ends Saturday. 


Workers School 
Offers Classes in 


Economie Trends 


A comprehensive survey of cur- 
rent economic trends based upon 
scientific principles of Marxian 
economic theory will be presented 
in the Political Economy classes at 
the Workers School during the 
Spring term scheduled to open on 
Monday, April 14. 

These courses will include an an- 
alysis of economic changes taking 
place in American economic life 
as a result of the “defense” pro- 


upon various groups of the work- 
ing population will be studied and 
methods of meeting the threats of 
inflation and the mt in | 
crease in the cost of living, will be 
discussed. | 

The Workers School offers a 
Ghoice of 24 political economy 
courses at various days and hours 
to sult the convenience of the stu- 
dents. Registration is now being 
taken daily from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
at the Workers School office, 35 E. 


12th St. 
Rates per word 
(Minimum 10 words) 
Sunday 
Dee eee * * 
eee 00 05 04 
eee 03 00 
ALgoenquin 4-784 for the nearest 


room apartments, mod- 
ern „ private, semi-private, 
baths, kitchenettes, 

hotel service, $7.00-$9.00 weekly. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
(Manhattan) 


REDUCE YOUR RENT. Join share apart- 
ment or K . 613th St. AL. 
4-6904, 2-7 P.M. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan 


19TH, 257 W. Renovated, 
sunny, private entrance. 


FURNISHED ROOM WANTED 
SMALL, vate 2 vicinity vil- 
lage. * Box 1 e Daily Worker. 
BUSINESS AND APARTMENT TO SHARE 


running water, 
King. 


> 


apartment: millinery, 
dresses, hosiery mending, 317 Second 
Ave., Stark. Call after 5:30 P.M. 
TRAVEL 
TRAVEL BY car to au points, share ex- 
Travel Service, 551 


Chaufet 
Ave. (corner 45th). VA. 6-3650. 


| cab driver in Dublin, who has rigged a gas bag to his hacks roof 
along the East Coast, and is e. 


A drive to organize maintenance 
painters employed on a yearly basis 
in large office buildings was 
launched in the city yesterday by 
District Council 9, AFL Brother- 
hood of Painters, it was announced. 


No Petrol—He Uses Gas 


tenance painters in hotels and 
| public institutions. 


members 
the drive through court action 
ended in a defeat for the group. 


building 

agreed, in 
constitution of the AFL. to trans- 
fer such painters, now in 
The campaign also covers main- | locals, to District Council 9. 


hens 
— — 


Though neutral, 
* feels the pinch 
war, and gasoline, or petrol as it is called there, is among the 


—ũ— head om With. the Sun! terials severely restricted. Rationing falls to phase this veteran 


* Eire ) 
of | 
ma- 
taxi- | 

and 
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Conference 


Parley Will Be 


N 
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Here April 19th, Ma 
Groups Invited 


The Women’s Committee of 


Attempts by a small group ot 
in the council to block 


Meanwhile, AFL hotel unions and 
service unions have 
accorlance with the 


their 


FREE OCULIST 


READING OR 
(Shell or Metal—Complete 


(Net an Optometrist But An M.D.) 


5 


WORKERS OPTICIANS - 955 Prospect Avenue, Bronx 


Almanac Records P 
Songs for John Des * 
Sung by the Almanac Singers | 
Exciting Anti-War Ballads 3 
SPONSORS EDITION $860 


Erie Bernay’s ts 
MUSIC ROOM | 


133 W. 44 St., NI. C. LO. 


* 


EXAMINATION 


1% 


GOLD FILLED 
FRAMES or RIMLESS 
Ceomplete—No Extras 


BEN’ SANDWICH 
LUNCH 


101 University Place 


(Jest Areané the Corner) 
Phone GR. 3-9469-8875 - Union Shop 


reer n 
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SHOPPING GUIDE | 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 


= 


Banners-Badges 


Insurance | 


100% UNION SHOP ’ 


BANNERS | 
Badges - Buttons ben Pennants ) 
Medals Trophies Price-Cups 
Lodges Supplied 
KRAUS & SONS, 
. und STREET, NEW YO 
Phene: GRamercy 17-7270 - 7271 


: 
; 
’ 
: 


Inc. 
RK 


| 


Beauty Parlors 


r Mth St. GR. 5-989. 
and $5. 35c per 


item, 3 items $1. 


Carpet Cleaners 


9x12 RUGS, Cleaned, Stored and Insured 
$2.70. Security Carpet Cleaners, 453 
E. 147th St. MElrose 5-7576. 


Coats-Suits-Dresses 


— 
BETTER 
COATS 


SUITS 
DRESSES 


LEON BENOFF. Every kind of insurance. | 
Fire, auto. burglary, etc. 391 E 149th 
St. ME. 54-0084 


Laundries 


Four Star Laundry 


44 E. 10th St. „ Tel: GR. 3-186 


CALL & DELIVER BELOW 42nd STREET 
; French Dry Clea ning 
Free Sub te FRIDAY te every new 


customer 
100% UNION 


| 
| 
! 
| 


VERMONT. Union Shop. CIO. Cal) and | 
deliver. 457 Vermont St., Brooklyn. Tel. 
AP. 6-7090. 


CHELSEA 


Union CIO. 
Manhattan. 


Men’s Hats 


. 26 W. th &. 
Call-Deliver any part of 
CH. 2-7370. 


Mallery $5.00 
Unien Made Hats 


1558 PITKIN AVENUE, corner Douglas St. 


GOWNS 


ALTERATIONS 
FREE 


— rs — 
9 to 17; 10 to 2; 38 to 50; 35% to 7. 


FRIED’S 
590 SUTTER AVENUE 


Brooklyn, New York 
100% UNION STORE 


Dentists | 


DR. C. WEISMAN, Surgeon Dentist. 1 
Union Square W., Suite 511. GR. 7-6296 | 


DR. A. BROWN, eon Dentist. 223 
|, cor. 14th St. GR. 17-5844. 


— — ——ꝓ Ae 


Electrolysis | 


OFFER! Free treatment to new- | 
comers! Unwanted hair removed quickly 
forever from face, body. sonal at 
tention. Safest method. Physician iD | 
attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th. | 
iw al 1102. (Opposite Macy's) MEdallion | 


Furniture 


MODERN FURNITURE 


ROXY Modern Furniture. Stock order: 
Painted-unpainted. Mirrors. Lamps. 488 
Sixth Ave. (12th). 


Insurance 


‘AINS CARA teeta. . P.M. 
Amsterdam ve., Adswo 9563 
Make Reservations! 


PAWN TICKET WANTED 


: er 


let. 
200. 


1 CARL BRODSKY 
In Association With ) 
Trade Union Agency 


All Types of Insurance 
Broadway, N.Y.C.—HA. 2-3435 


CHIC IS THE 


Do You Want to Look 
Smart and Young? 


Do You Want to Be 
in Style? 


Do You Want Good Buys? 
Then Be Sure to Patronize 


The DAILY WORKER 
ADVERTISERS 
for your 
SPRING CLOTHES! 


OO 


Men's Wear 


NEWMAN BROS. Mens and Young Men's Fe 
Clothing. 84 Stanton R. nr. [ae 
N v. C. Comradely attention, — . 


“a 


Moving and Storage 


* 


= 
* 
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J, SANTINI, 100 Per Cent Fireproof Wees. 
— Reasonable. Reliable 
ument 23-1110. 


FRANK OIARAMITA. Express and 
ing. 13 East 7th St. near Third 
Tel. GRamercy 17-2457. 


Musie - Records 
RECORDS; 


25 
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Opticians and 
Optometrists 


OFFICIAL LW. O. OPTICIAN — 
| UNION s.. 
| OPTICAL CO. 


47 FOURTH *. 
Near léth St. 


Eyes Examined 
By Physicians 


Phone: 
GRamerey 7-7. 


. 


N. SHAFFER, WM. VOGEL—Directors 


— 


2 


| OFFICIAL IM o. OPTICIAN 
Associated Optometrists . 


| 955 West 4th St. or, Seventh Ave. 


Tel, MEd, 3-3243 @ Daily 9 a.m.-7:30 p.m, 


Ir. FREEMAN, Optometrist 5 
— * 

— 

_ OFFICIAL IW. O. OPTICTIAN 2 

UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
| (452 Flatbush Ave., near Atlantle Ave, g 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


NEvins &-9166 @ Daily 9 5.m.-8 p.m. 


7 


, 
Tel.: 
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Restaurants 


pont FOOD BAR & GRILL, r un 
St. cor. University Pl. Delicious Sand- 
wiches and Drinks de up. 


KAVKAZ, 332 K 14th St. Excellent Ban- 
liks. Home atmosphere. 
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Typewriters- 


ALL MAKES ned and rebuilt. .% ie 
bright & Co., 8323 Broadway. ' 


* 
* 
. 
4 1 
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V. S. Court 


Issues Writ 


Against 
i Bethlehem 


Refusal to Comply With 
NLRB Brings Order 
On Contempt 


BOSTON, Aphil 9 ‘(UP).— The 

V. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals to- 

Gay ordered the Bethlehem Steel 

Go. and five of its officials to show 

cause why they should not be held 

in sontempt of court for allegedly 

failing to comply with a National 

Labor Relations Board order direct- 

: ing them to stop dominating em- 

. Dloye organizations at the Fore 

River Shipbuilding Yard in Quincy. 

: The court ordered those cited to 
file unswers within two weeks. 

Named defendants were President 

G. Grace of Bethlehem 

Steel, Vice-President A. B. Homer 

and three Fore River officials—Gen- 

eral Manager William Collins, As- 

sistant General Manager Horace C 

Houghton and Special Management 
Representative Frank J. Leahy. 

The NLRB petition filed here yes- 


| 


| 
: 
| 
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Women Aid ‘Day’ Strike: 


„ 
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Members of New York Union's Womens, Auxiliaries 
where aid to the Newspaper Guild's strike at the Jewish Day 
a view of the meeting and (right) Mrs. Olga Rabinovich, widew of the famous Jewish novelist whe used the pen-name 
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Mrs. Rabinovich, who in the past has joined the strikers’ picket line, was a speaker at the meeting. 


Women Meet to Give Support to ‘Day’ Strikers, 
To Hold Demonstration at Paper 


| 


terday alleged specifically that the 


company failed to comply with an 
order issued Feb. 10, 1939. 

It charged the company pretended 
compliance with the order but that 
the disestablished employe organiza- 
tion at Fore River was succeeded 


a 


of Fore River Workers, officered 
largely by leaders of the former or- 
ganization and was allegedly given 
company support and recognition. 


— - - -— — — 


Nat'l Container 
Strike Ends 


The strike of 350 workers of the 
National Container Corporation, 
Queens, ended in a truce between 
Local 65 United Wholesale & Ware- 
house Employes, CIO, and the com- 
pany. 

Plans for an industry-wide pact 
im the corrugated paper field, with 
National Container included, ac- 
Gerding to union officials, is the 
chief basis upon which the strike 
was called off. 

An arbitration award handed 
Gown by former Judge Moses H. 
Grossman, gave 800 members of 
Local 65 wage increases of $3 and 
$2 a week, Arthur Osman, President 
_ @f Local 65 announced yesterday. 
Arbitration was on the wages sec- 
tion of the contract the union sign- 
ed Jan. 24 with the Assogiation of 
a. Converters, Ine, conibin- 

0 textile firms. 
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lurray’s Visit to 
FDR Postpones 
CIO Steel Talks 


PITTSBURGH, April 9 (UP).— 
CIO President Philip Murray's 
Scheduled conference. with Presi- 

dent Roosevelt. postponed resump- 
> tion of negotiations today between 
| epresentatives of a CIO steel 
union and the United States Steel 
" Corporation over union demands 
dier a 10-cent wage increase and 
| other benefits. 
| With the CIO Steel Workers Or- 
| @eiiizing Committee threatening a 
* next Tuesday night among 
= Steel's” 250,000 employes un- 
“a an agreement is reached, 
. tors are expected to resume 
‘conferences tomorrow with the re- 
of Murray from Washington. 
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—8 m. Sheppard, Texas 
N Democrat. Dies at 66 


‘oer 
a: oa 
Ha 


WASHINGTON, Apri] 9 (UP).— 


i at 5:30 AM. today. 
death was announced by Dr. 
W. Oalver. 


aimost immediately by a group 
known as the Independent Union | 


Morris W. Sheppard, D., Tex. 


Three hundred women delegates 
from trade unions, auxiliaries and 
cultural organizations, who met at 
the Hotel Edison on Tuesday night 


to plam ways of helping the Amer- | 


ican Newspaper Guild strike against 
the Jewish Day, have set up a 
Women's Citizens’ Committee to 
carry out their plans on behalf of 
the strikers for picketing, fund- 
raising, and boycoting unfair ad- 
vertisers. 
| Among the speakers who ad- 
dressed the meeting was Mrs. Olga 


Van Arsdale 
Gets 1 to 2 


Year Sentence 


— — — 


Others Sentenced, Fined; 
Released on Bail 
for Appeal 


(Continued from Page 1) 


too was granted a certificate of 
reasonable doubt. 
On the other two, Rudolph Jak- 


. et 1 


8 


tabinovitch. widow of the Jewish 
writer, “Scholem Aleichem.” She 
told the audience, speaking in Yid- 
dish: “It is the duty of all culture- 
loving Jewish people to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the strik- 
ers and bring them back victori- 
ously to work.” 
WIDE SUPPORT 

Telegrams of support were read 
from Katherine Lewls, daughter of 
| John L. Lewis, Lillian Hellman, the 
playwright, and Miriam Murphy, 
president of the women’s auxiliary 


of the Transport Workers Union. 
Delegates expressed their enthu- 


lution passed unanimously by the 
women, pledged support to all ac- 
tivities organized by the new 
Women's Citizens Committee. 
Plans were made for a women’s 
mass demonstration in front of the 
Day, on Saturday between 12:30 
and 3 P.M. Willle Draiarsh, special 
Guild organizer of the Day, told the 
women, “Saturday is going to be 
the first day of the Jewish Passover, 


slastic support of the strike. A reéo- | | 


Saturday 


—— 


of the Day. It's as good 
Avenue and better! Come there in 
your finery and walk with us on the 
picket line.” 

Women demonstrators were in- 
vited to bring banner of their or- 
ganizations on Saturday, or to call 
in advance at strike headquarters, 
165 East Broadway, and ask for spe- 
cial picket signs to be made for 


them. 


Arrest 5 in 
Woolworth 
Negro Job Drive 


| An orderly picket line of Negro 
and white workers before a Wool- 
worth five and dime store on Ful- 
ton St. near Nostrand Ave. ins 
Brooklyn was broken up by police 
| last night and five of the pickets 
| arrested. 

The picketing. which has been 
conducted nightly for nearly $3 
month by the Brooklyn chapter of 
the National Negro Congress and 
the Brooklyn Youth Federation, 18 
in support of demands that the 
store hire sufficient Negro sales- 


Kern Faces 
Jail in Smith 
‘Probe’ Charge 


WitchhuntingCommittee 
Charges Commissioner 
With ‘Contemp?’ 


Mayor LaGuardia made public 
yesterday the transcript of recent 
testimony of President Paul J. 
Kern of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion before the councilmanic com- 
| mittee investigating the Commis- 


litsch and Robert Reade, the judge | iris to correspond with its Negro Son. It is this testimony which, 
| 


imposed a $250 fine. 
found guilty on assault charges. 


Van Arsdale was given the maxi- 
Advancement of Colored. People | 


mum sentence under the 50-year- 


which he was convicted. 
| Originally 16 were placed on trial 


on an indictment listing 15 counts 
against union leaders and strikers 
in connection with the eight-month 
long strike at Triangle. After eight 
hours the jury brought in a verdict 
finding Van Arsdale guilty on a 
count that wasn't listed. Sent back 
to the jury room the jury returned 
with “corrected” verdict on Van 
Arsdale and substituted an acquitted 
defendant for one of those it found 
guilty earlier. 


—— — 


Matsuoka and 
Molotov Confer 


MOSCOW, April 9 (UP).—Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, who reached here Monday 
after conferences with Adolf Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini, had another 
long conference with Premier and 
Foreign Affairs Commissar V. M. 
Molotov late today. 

The Foreign Minister, accompa- 
nied by Japanese Ambassador Lieut. 
Gen. Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, was 
with Molotov more than three 
hours. 


old section of the Penal Code upon | 


cent of its total business. 
| The National Asso@iation for the 
has participated in the picketing 

Of the five arrested last night, 
three were Negro and two were 
white. 


Knudsen Hints 
Army Rule 
Over Strikers 


Would Have Gov't ‘Take 
Over’ Plants Where 


Strikes Occur 


WASHINGTON, April 9 (UP).— 
OPM Director William S. Knudsen 
today endorsed legislation empower- 
ing temporary government control 
over defense plants closed by strikes. 
He told the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee that it “would be 
all right“ for Congress to approve 
the commandeering of factories un- 


til labor disputes endangering the 
rearmament program were settled. | 
He favored a “cooling off” period 


before stoppages begin, but he be- 
|lieved this should be a voluntary 
arrangement between labor and em- 
ployers. 


They were trade which corresponds to 55 per the committee alleges, was con- 


temptuous and places Kern in lime 
for imprisonment, 

Refused a stenographer of his 
oben, Kern was understood to have 
written out all the questions and 
answers in longhand. This was 
termed “obstructive” and con- 
| temptuous” by the committee, which 
has urged the Mayor to repudiate 

Kern, his appointee. 
| The Mayor gave partial support 
| to his Commissioner's fight against 
the Smith Committee, which while 
| centering its fire against civil service 
unſons and “reds” is aso assailing 
the Mayor. 
| “I have asked President Kern 
about his testimony before the 
Smith Committee,” LaGuardia said. 

“He replied he answered respon- 
| sively. 

“He has submitted on the sub- 
ject attaching a record of the ques- 
tion and answer examination which 
he took down in longhand because 
his own stenographer was barred 
from the hearing.” 

EXHIBITS TRANSCRIPT 


| The mayor then permitted news- 
papermen to examine the transcript 
made by Kern. ; 

It dealt with questions and an- 
swers concerning the Commission- 
ers age and a lengthy argument 
| concerning charges that Kern voted 
| in Ann Arbor, Mich, and New York 


; 
; 


City when he was actually a resi- 


dent of Washington, D. C. 

On this question, according to 
the transcript, Kern said: 

“In Washington one neither gains 
nor loses his voting residence as I 
see it.” 

There were other unimportant 
questions and answers in the tran- 
script concerning Kern's support 
of certain Labor Party candidates. 
_ What irked the Smith Committee 
and its counsel, Emil K. Ellis, ap- 
peared to be slowness with which 
the questioning of Kern was con- 
ducted due to Kern's insistence on 
writing down all the questions and 
the answers, so he might have his 
own record of the proceedings. 


Albertson Vote 
19 Short of 
Union Victory 


Waiters and Waitresses 
Poll Shows 1.213 for 
Rank-and-File Head 


William Albertson, outstanding 
rank and file leader of Waiters and 
Waitresses, Local 16, A; F. of L. 


was only 19 votes short of election 
as general organizer of the union, 
@ count of the ballots cast Tuesday 
showed. 

He drew 1,213 votes against 1,232 
for Leo M. Stenzler, the adminis- 
tration candidate. 

The administration “white” slate 
won, drawing 1.200 to 1,300 votes 
against 800 to 900 votes for candi- 
dates on Albertson’s “Square Deal” 
ticket. About 3,100 votes were cast. 

The minority slates, one the 
“blue” and other independent,, 
drew votes as high as 200 for a 
candidate. The demagogic appeal 
they made to the rank and file, 


candidates. 
The administration forces resorted 


Ford 
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trike 
Negotiations 
Continue 
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Picket Lines at Huge 
Plant Grow; Ford 
Sure of Victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Chrysler workers, security through 
seniority, curbing of speed-up 
through establishment of time 
study, elimination of the service 
department and an early date set 
for an NLRB election in order to 


decide the collective bargaining 
agency for the Ford workers at the 
Rouge and Lincoln plants. 

The only word by union leaders 
on the negotiations was a state- 
ment coming out of Washington, by 
CIO President Philip Murray who 
said after a long discussion today 
with President Roosevelt that “there 
would be an announcement in De- 
troit today.” Union leaders R. J. 
Thomas, UAW-CIO president, Allan 
Haywood, organizational director of 
the CIO, attended the sessions to- 
night at Dearborn Inn, with I. A. 
Capizzi and other minor Ford offi- 
cials. 


FORD STRIKERS PICKET 


Meanwhile the calmest people in 
all the thunder of headlines and 
the blaring of “special bulletins” on 
the Ford strike, are the Ford work- 
ers themselves, This mornig® tre- 
mendous picket lines were seen, far 
exceeding that of any other day. 
Rigid discipline prevails with a per- 
fect system of transporting thou- 
sands of men from all over the city 
directly to the picket lines, by buses. 

UAW-CIO building chairmen from 
all the 12 buildings were present 
this morning when union leaders 
had a conference with Conciliator 
Dewey. No relaxing of picketing 
has resulted due to negotiations. 
Workers frankly tell you that the 
union demands are what has to be 
wrung from Ford and they will keep 
up their end of this great struggle 
against America’s Number 1 labor 
hater. 

These tremendous picket lines 
without question have strengthened 
the hands of union negotiators and 
is credited with making the Ford 
leading officials like Bennet and 
Edsel Ford meet with Philip Mur- 
ray, CIO president. 

In Federal Court in Detroit, the 
hearing still goes on by the union 
asking for the dismissal of the in- 
junction granted to Ford against 
the union last Thursday by Federal 
Judge Tuttle. 

The atmosphere in the court is 
heavily anti-labor, with Ford su- 
perintendents on the witness stand 
the last two days. Much of their 
red-baiting and anti-union testi- 
mony is being ripped to shreds by 
UAW union attorneys, who are 
using the courtroom as a rostrum, 
to let the country know of Ford's 
vicious anti-labor policies. 


Mediation Board 
Steps Into N. J. 
Copper Walkout 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
ELIZABETH, N. J., April 9.—The 


‘National Mediation Board stepped 


into the walkout of 1,400 strikers at 
the Phelps-Dodge Copper Products 
Corp. here today and ordered offi- 
cials of the union to appear before 
the board at Washington at 2 P.M. 
today. 

The strike occurred last Monday 
morning following a strike ballot 
which showed 1,258 for a walkout 
with only 129 against. 

The strikers are demanding a 
union shop, a ten per cent bonus 
for night workers, paid annual va- 
cations and other improvements. 
The United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, re- 
cently won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board poll in the plant, fol- 


lowing a brief walkout last January. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


physics. He was graduated 
" Magna cum laude. 

» Turning to his academic re- 
9 Dr. Motz named 


- 


during .the 


sts” on the City College campus 

deen busy with everything ex- 
scholarly work. The title of 
of the papers, which drew 


Uttee members, was “The Beta 

tivity of the Neutron.” 

mip W. Haberman, jr., 
to cross-question Dr. Motz 
the latter had completed his 
mt. 


| SHATTER TESTIMONY 


hing’s testimony was shat- 
in two important particulars 
Dr. Walter Scott Neff, a 
hole instructor who is also 
ive secretary of the New York 
Bell of the American Peace Mo- 


mming had testified that the 
persons he had named, m- 
1 Neff, were Communists 
| 1936 to 1938. Neff pointed out 
: was patently absurd since 


eleven 
ntific papers he had had pub- 
period Canning) 
that the alleged “Commu- | 


from the audience and even 
pish grin from one of the 


de- | 


| Canning had also testified that 


Neff and one Norman Ledoux, had 
met to edit the Teacher-Worker, a 
Communist party publication dis- 
tributed at the college. 


as a witness becomes glaringly 
evident,” said Neff with emphasis. 
Mr. Ledoux and I were com- 
_ pletely unknown to each other. 

“It is a matter of »ublic record 
that Mr. Ledoux, formerly a 
member of the clerical staff 
the college, terminated his con- 
nection with City College in June. 
1937, a full three months before 
I was appointed a member of the 
staff and came down from the 
State of Maine.’ 


| 
: 


berman to question Neff on his 
connection with the peace move- 
ment were balked when the witness 
stood on his rights. He had worked 
in. the Mobilization on his own 
time as a vrivate citizen, he said, 
and questions about it were out- 
side the purview of this committee.” 

Haberman asked Sen. John I. 
Buckley, presiding in Coudert's ab- 
sence—Sen. Coudert was not pres- 
ent the entire day—to instruct the 


“It is here that Mr. Canning’s | 
perjuriousness and irresponsibility | 


at 


Two efforts on the part of Ha- 


Nevertheless, Neff made it plain 


that he considered his peace activ- | 
ity to be one of the principal rea- 
sons for sngiing him out for attack. 

“It is my belief, gentlemen, that | 


| strong conviction that involve- 
ment in the war on either side is 
fundamentally inimical to the in- 
terests of the overwhelmingly 
majority of the common people,” 
he said. 

“It is my belief, gentlemen, that 
if I loved my counjry and my 
people less, if I had kept my be- 
lets to myself, if I had not cxer- 
cisel my duty as an American 
citizen to invelve myself actively 
in a movement to keep my coun- 


Teachers Hit Coudert Charges on Stand 


| War, many University men were 


hounded and dismissed from their 
_ positions for expressing opposi- 
tion to a military adventure which 
President Wilson himself con- 
fessed, after the Armistice, was a 
commercial rather than a polit- 
ical war. 

“In 1776 men who leved their 
| country were called French spies; 
in 1917 they were called German 
spies; today they are called Com- 
munists, Your Committee is the 
Lusk Com of this, the sec- 
ond W War.” 


COMMITTEE DENOUNCED 


The first witness of the day, Mrs. 
Nelle R. Lederman, a teacher of 


tive board, Mrs. Lederman vigor- 
ously defended her organization 
and charged that the committee 
was hostile to trade unionism and 
public education. 

The committee was far from im 
partial, she said, and had consci- 
ously chosen to give most pub- 
licity to the “lurid” testimony of 


told lurid tales to be placed on the 
stand first?” she said. “Did you 
not delay as long as possible even 
the window dressing of fairness 
such as the present hearings are? 
been 


! Have not more 
serious consequences followed tes- 
tifying here as to facts which you 
refuse to accept, since you have 
already decided what you regard 
the truth? 

“Your Committee has denied us 
counsel, transcript of testimony, 
and the right to cross - examine 
witnesses. We are required to sign 
waivers of immunity. We have 
deen obliged to surrender our con- 
stitutional rights. You claim that 
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CCNY registrar's office; Dr. David 
S. Nathan, a CCNY mathematics m- 
structor and ordained rabbi, and 
Benjamin Passkoff, a CCNY history 
instructor, 
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(Murray Hi 
Scab Transit Threat; 
Unions Get Summons 


® 


LaGuardia Takes Fight 


— — 


CIO Leader Backs Stand 
of TWU for Pact 
on Subways 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conference be held which I shall 
be happy to attend, with a view to 
arriving at a reasonable solution of 
the labor reiations problem on New, 
York City Transit lines.” 

Ridiculing the mayor's suggestion 
that the workers appear “with hat 
in hand” before the Board of 
Transportation, the CIO head de- 
clared that this “is not labor’s con- 
ception of collective bargaining.” 

Murray told Mayor LaGuardia 
that his position seems to rest 
upon two assumptions both of 
which I think are unwarranted. 
“You assume, firstly, that there 
is an inherent inconstency between 
collective bargaining and the civil 
service; and secondly, that the 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of the employes on the New 
York City-owned transit lines are 
fixed by law, and that there is, 
therefore, nothing that can be ac- 
complished through the collective 
bargaining process. 

“At the outset let me observe that 
civil service laws have been en- 
acted with the limited purpose in 
view of eliminating the spoils sys- 
tem from Government employ- 
ment; and no one has been more 
vigorous than organized labor in 
advocating the adoption and ex- 
tended application of these laws. 


TOO SUPERFICIAL 


“But they do not even scratch 
the surface of the complicated sub- 
ject of labor relations. They deal 
only with the manner in which em- 
ployes may be hired, promoted, de- 
moted, discharged, or laid off. As to 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, they say absolutely nothing. 
Yet these are the matters with 
which workers are primarily and 
most vitally concerned. 

“There are no laws that make 
any provision in respect to the 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of the employes on the New 
York City-owned transit lines. 
Their wages, hours and working 
conditions are fixed by the Board 
of Transportation, an autonomous 
body consisting of three men who 
are appointive, not elected officials, 
and who are responsible to nobody. 
“They have more power than was 
ever possessed by the Board of 
Directors of the companies from 
which the city acquired the transit 
lines. To deny the employes of 
this board the right to collective 
bargaining in respect to their wage, 
hours and working conditions is to 
place them at the mercy of three 
men with unlimited power.” 

Continuing his attack on the 
mayor’s position, Murray declared: 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


“It seems to me that in denying 
employes on the New York City- 
owned transit lines the right to col- 
lective bargaining, you have lost 
sight of factors which should have 
led you to a different conclusion. 
The operation of transit lines is not 
like the maintenance of the polic 
or fire departments.” 


a 
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ts Mayor’s 


Against Workers 
Into Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Greater New York local of the TWU 
flatly denied his union had ever 
asked the Board of Transportation 
to dismiss any employes. 

“The statement in the Board of 
Transportation resolution that the 
TWU requested the dismissal of any 
employe is wholly false,” he said. 

Action of the Corporation Counsel 
and the Board of Transportation 
was carefully timed to follow a let- 
ter sent by Mayor LaGuardia to 
John H. Delaney, chairman of the 
Board of Transportation, made pub- 
lic Tuesday, stating separate union 
agreements for city transit workers 
could not be made by the city. 

In his letter the Mayor said he 
would not recognize the right of 
subway workers to strike for re- 


and IRT lines and the TWU and 
Brotherhoods were assumed by the 
city a year ago when the lines came 
under municipal ownership through 
unification. 

The TWU sent a letter to the 
Mayor on March 31 asking that a 
date be set for a conference to open 
negotiations for a single contract ta 
cover all city-owned transit lines, 
The old agreements expire June 30. 


CHARGE VIOLATIONS 


These contracts, the union 
charges, have been flagrantly vio- 
lated by the city. 

Those served with summons in 
the city action were Michael J, 
Quill, international TWU president; 
Austin Hogan, president of the New 
York local; John J. Donnelly, F. X. 
Carpenter and John M. Whitbeck, 
members of the General Committee 
of Adjustment of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Also Charles Barkel and George 
Brooks, treasurers of the Locomotive 
Brotherhood committee; Frank No- 
lan, George P. Kurey, William J, 
Kiernan, J. O. Alexander and A. V. 
McCormack, committee members of 
the Brotherhood representing the 
towermen; George H. Magrane and 
J. Pettit, representing the signal- 
men; John O. Reichel, treasurer of 
the committee of the Brotherhood. 

The Mayor is seeking to annul 
from the union contracts sections 
which require that employes must 
be union members in good standing. 

The provision in the TWU con- 
tract with the IRT system states: 

“The receiver further agrees that 
during the term of this agreement, 
he will employ in the Transporta- 
tion, Car Equipment, Motive Power 
and Chief Engineer's Departments 
only those who are members in 
good standing of the Transport 
Workers Union of America, except- 
ing therefrom, however, employes 
occupying supervisory or disciplinary 
positions.” 

The TWU has a similar clause in 
its BMT agreement and the 
Brotherhoods have union shop 
clauses in agreements covering em- 
ployes under their jurisdiction. 

In his fight against the union 
shop, the Mayor and the Corpora- 
tion Counsel contend that union 
membership requirement is illegal 
and unconstitutional insofar as em- 


ployment on city-owned lines is 
concerned 


Stadler quality shoes, in 
the popular price field 
now available at all our 
exclusive shoe stores 
for men... are a HIT! 


Stadler’s Shoes 
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Complete Spring | 
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Just As the Umpire Says 
“Play Ball” 
This Week-end—So Does 


STADLER’S 


Play ball by presenting 
the newest and smartest 
styles and colors in men’s 
shoes 
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Scotts 


Browder With Scottsboro Boys 


when they were being held in jail in Decatur, Ala, on 
South in the course of his campaign for the Presidency 
Charlie Weems, Clarence Norris, Haywood Patterson, Eugene 
Willie Roberson, Oe Powell and Olen Montgomery. 
and Montgomery (along with Rey Wright, who is not shown) were freed in 1937. 


ment Southern Progressive: 


The imprisoned Communist leader is shown 


Scottshoro Made History -- 
Is Second Dred Seott Case 


Ten years ago today America’s second Dred Scott case took place in the little ham- 


let of Scottsboro, Alabama. 


The decision of the first Dred Scott case, upholding chattel slavery, was washed 
away with the blood of the American people, under the leadership of Lincoln and his 


co-worker Frederick Douglass, the Negro Abolitionist. 
case that a Negro had no rights 


which anyonc “was bound to re- 
spect.” 
On April 9, 1931, the Alabama 


court said the same thing, though 
in a different period of the coun- 
Its statement was 
hanced down in the form of a 
lynch verdict against the 


try’s history. 


legal 
nine Scottsboro boys. 


But in 1931 there was a Commu- 
In the true spirit of 
and 
of Douglass, it aroused the Amer- 
ican people cgainst this hideous 
example of capitalist justice. With 
Labor Defense, 
it tore the mask of “legality” from 
the case and exposed the lynch 
Oppression of the Negro people 80 
plainly that it could be seen round 


nist Party. 


the Abolitionistr, of Lincoln 


the Internationel 


the world. 


C. F. LEADS FIGHT 


The Communists — Negro and 
white, all fiesh end blood of Amer- 
the 
case into its opposite, that is, into 
person 
Instead of the 
nine Scottsboro boys being on trial, 
class justice and the national sys- 
tem of oppression against Negroes 


cas working people—turned 


the only way any 
could regard it. 


decent 


were put on trial. 
The 


never before 
pression against the 


scious of the 


movement. 
4 SCOTTSBOR4 SOYS FREED 


Here was ti first mass example 
of the Ness people and the work- 
ing lass arrayed in head-on co’- 
It 
represented a spectacular rejection 
by the Negro people of class col- 
unchal- 
denged policy of the National Ar- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and incidentally a 
led certain 


lision with capitalist reaction. 


laboration—heretofore the 


policy which has 


NAACP leaders into full support of 


Communist Party pointed, 
out that the case against the in- 
nocent Negro boys was one of sheer 
persecution, an attempt to further 
the division of Negro and white, 
an effort to keep the Negro people 
in a sub-citizenship status. This 
was the trail of mass pressure 
blazoned in modern 
America on such heroic proportions. 
Capitalist justice and national op- 
Negro have 
been on trial ever since—with the 
American people, ever more con- 
proper method of 
struggle, winning many subsequent 
victories. More and more the Ne- 
gro workers have come to the front 
leadership of the Negro liberation 


By Ben Davis, Jr. 


Chief Justice Taney said in that 


the imperialist objectives of the 
“defense” program. 

Freedom for four of the Scotts- 
boro boys was won in 1937. The 
constant din of nation-wide pro- 
testa upon the Alabama courts, the 
Supreme Court, and the jim-crow 
State officials won this victory. 

But five of these boys—Haywood 
Patterson, Andy Wright, Ozie 
Powell, Clarence Norris and 
Charlie Weems—are still in pri- 
son. They are entombed on the 
same evidence that freed the other 
four. 

These five boys are living sym- 
bols of the farce of American de- 
mocracy, at the very moment when 
President Roosevelt talks most 
about democracy. Is the freedom 
of Alabama one of the “four free- 
doms” that President Roosevelt 
wants to spread round the earth? 
Is lynch justice in Alabama the 
Ametican “way of life” that Ne- 
gro ani white youths must she 
their blood to defend? 


Just like Dred Scott raised 
consciousness of Americans to 
need of abolishing slavery, so 
Scottsboro case drove home the 
necessity of full citizenship for the 
Negro, if there is to be citizenship 
for anyone. 

It was the first time in modern 
years that labor took up the battel- 
cry for Negro rights and began the 
full realization of its common stake 
with the Negro people. The equal- 
ity of Negroes was demanded not 
only with reference to juries and a 
fair trial, but also in connection 
with jos, decent living conditions, 
adequate schools and a free exist- 
ence as American citizens. 

That unity of the Negro people 
and labor which has grown to such 
enormous extent today were forged 
in the struggles for the freedom of 
Scottsboro boys. A heightened na- 
tional consciousness was stimulated 
among the Negro people and in 
their whity they became conscious 
of their power as a progressive 
force. This consciusness has spread 
through all sections of the Negro 
people, including the ranks of the 
NAACP, religious and fraternal or- 
ganizations, 

The battle-cry, “Free the Scotts- 
boro Boys,” reverberated in the 
capitals of Europe. And the work- 
ers of every major country abroad 
expressed their solidarity with the 
Negro people of America. 

“Red, Red, Red,” the capitalist 


the 
the 
the 


and landlords shouted, “Get the 
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10 
Fight for Five Boys Still Goes On 


IL Continues Drive 
To Free Remaining 
‘Frameup Victims 


DAILY WORKER, 


oe ee 


Yea 


looking down them tracks. 
Was always beckoning to him 1 
guess. I wonder will he ever come 
back home on them.” When I told 
her that he would, I knew that 1 
was speaking for the I.L.D. and thé 
mililons of people backing us in 
making that promise good. 


Reds out of the case.” But the Ne- 
gro people and their 


was one of the vital guarantees 
of a relentless struggle against the 
lynchers who held the 
prison. 


Scottsboro boys laid the basis for 
the growth of the labor and pro- 
gressive movement in the South. 
In aided the later gains made by 
the CIO in bettering the condi- 


began to develop unity against the 
poll tax, a unity symbolized now 


| the slippery Gallup poll. 
| ESTABLISHED PRECEDENTS 


| From even a legal point of view, 
the Scottsboro case 


rushing Negroes through 
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; By Sasha Small 
About six years ago, Mrs. Janie Patterson and I stood 


¥ 


in the “front yard” of her home in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
looking down the railroad tracks. 
silvery lines into the distance and the future. 
kind eyes filled with tears as she said, “Haywood was always 


They stretched in two 
Her sad 


They 


That was four years after Hey- 


} rounding out the tenth year of his 
imprisonment on what is euphe- 
mistically called 
Farm and if Tom Heflin and the 
Ku Klux Klan have their way, 
he is to stay there for another 65. 


Atmore State 


The shining silver railroad tracks 


that ran not ten feet in front of 
his door, promised work and 
money and a little of the fun a 
boy wants out of life to Haywood 
Patterson and to eight other Ne- 
gro boys—the youngest of whom 
supporters was 13 and the oldest about 20— 
realized that this was an attempt when they started out to look for | 
to split up the people, just as to- anything that was better than the 
day. It was obvious that the Com- misery of life at home in Jim Crow | 
munists were in the front ranks of shanty-towns by railroad tracks m 
the fight, and that their presence March, 1931. 


| 


boys in 


ILD PROVED INNOCENCE 
If it had not been for the In- 


_ ternational Labor Defense théir 


| gal lynching in the early summer 


' 


| 


in such progressive groups as the bore case only after the nine Ne- 
Southern Conference for Human gro boys had been sentenced—eight 
Welfare and the Southern Negro of them to death and the ninth 
Youth Congress. It was only after (who spent seven years in jail) to 
Scottsboro that the majority of the no sentence at all. He was Roy 
white people in the South saw the Wright, only 13, and in his case 
necessity of the anti-lynching bill, the jury could not reach a verdict. 
even if one takes the figures ot One punch-drunk juror held out 
tor mercy—life imprisonment—so a 
mistrial was declared and it took 
seven years to get the boy out. 


of that same year. Even the most 
reactionary of the Southern news- 
papers who joined in the cry for the 


tions of the sharecroppers and | 
workers and it opened the eyes ot blood of innocent Negro children 


many A. F. of I. members. It was ten years ago have repeatedly ad- 
out of this great movement that mitted that fact, and more than 
the disfranchised Southern people that, have grudgingly admitted 
their innocence. 


The IL.D. heard of the Scotts- 


But from the moment it entered 


established | the case and for the next four and 
preeedents which are of major im- half years during which it was 


portance to civil liberties as well in sole charge of the defense—the 
as to Negro rights. The Supreme 1. D fought every inch of the way 
Court ruled against the practice of in the courts—in the United States 
lynch | Supreme Court twice—and at the 


trials without adequate counsel,| same time mobdilized the support of 
literally untold millions of Negro 


and it twice reversed Scottsboro 


unconstitutionally excluded 
the jury. For the first time since 
Reconstruction, state officials have 


prospective Negro jurors although 
they use other subterfuges for de- 
nying them actual service. Many 
legal victories have been won by 
the NAACP in school cases, and in 
fake confession oases, based on 
the Scottsboro decision. 

The recent Spell case in Conriec- 
ticut, in which the jury freed the 
Negro defendant, was actually won 
in Scottsboro, Alabama, when the 
rape bogey was first exposed. The 
jury im this case reflected the fact 
that Scottsboro has educated mil- 
lions of Americans to the fact that 
there is no such thing as justice 
in a capitalist court for a Negro 
in such cases unless the people's 
sentiments intervene. 

Because of Scottsboro case, Ne- 
gro and white people are in a 
stronger position to defeat the m- 
creased discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the wake of the “defense” 
program. It stands as a milepost 
in the struggle to free the remain- 
ing five Scottsboro boys, and to 
insure the full emancipation of the 
Negro people and the working class. 


Launch Posteard 


Drive to Pass 
Mareantonio Bill 


A urwe to have 100,000 people 
Congressman 


write postcards to 
Hatten W. Sumners, chairman of 


the House Judiciary Committee, 


* | yesterday 


urging the passage of the Marcan- 
tonio Anti-Discrimination Bill, was 
launched by the Jewish People’s 
Committee here yesterday. 

The postcard campaign is ‘aimed 
at securing public hearings on the 
bill, it was stated. 

Bernard J. Markavy, chairman of 
the Jewish People's Committee said 
that discrimination 
against the Jowish people has been 
growing during the last few months, 


especially in the so-called defense 
industries, 


from | 


been compelled to at least call 


IL.D. undertook in April, 1931 — a 
lost cause. But four of the boys 
are free today and have been since 
1937. All death sentences have been 
wiped out. 
has become synonymous with the 
fight for the rights of the Negro 
people, with unity of purpose and 
determination that justice can and 
must be won, with proof that mass 
defense supplementing legal defense 
can win in the face of the greatest 
obstacles, 


the IL.D. that to thousands of 
Americans it is known as “the or- 
ganization that fought the Scotts-| 
boro case,” that “Scottsboro jury 


verdicts” orders for reversal of 
death sen on the grounds 
that N had been systema- 


tically excluded from juries in vio- 
lation of the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States—have followed 
year after year throughout the 
country since the original Scotts- 
bore jury verdict was won by the 
ILD. in the United States erent 

| 


: 


death verdicts because Negroes were and white people behind the fight. 


—until inch by Inch Alabama was 
forced to retreat. 


AN HISTORIC VICTORY 
Haywood Patterson was three 


times sentenced to death. But each 
time the ILD. sald “NO” and that 
answer 
corner of the land. And each time 
the verdict was reversed. Twice dy 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Once by an Alabama judge, James 
B. Horton, who withdrew his own | 
death sentence in an opinion that | 


emphasized the fact that the evi- 
dence “préponderated greatly 
favor of the defendants.” 


was re-echoed in every) 


in | 


It seemed an impossible task, the 


The word Scottsboro | 


It is a source of deep pride to 


Court in 1935. 


Mother Patterson didn’t live to 
that her boy had been saved | 


from death in the electric chair. ! 
She didn’t live to learn that the 

IL. D. was keeping its promise made 
to her and to the other boys and 
their families that never for a 
moment would it rest until all were 


wood had gone off looking for work 
on a morning early in March only 
to end up less than a week later 
before a judge's bench in Scotts- 
sentenced to be burned to death in 
Alabama's electric chair for a crime 
the whole world now knows he did 
not commit. 


Prison, Montgomery, Alabama. 


freed. Since 1937 the case has been 
handled by the Scottsboro Defense 
Committee of which the ILD. is a 
part, and though the only recourse 
left is continued pressure on the 
Alabama Pardon Board year after 
year for their release, that promise 


At the moment it means securing 
the release of Haywood Patterson 
serving a 78. year sentence, Clarence 
sentence, Andy 
Wright, a 98 year sentence, Charlie 
Weems, 75 years, and Ozle Powell, 
shot in the head 
by a deputy sheriff while he was 
being moved from trial back to 
jail m January, 1936. (These sen- 
tences were based on the same 
“evidence” that freed four of the 


Norris, a life 


20 years for 


boys.) 


And so today, when it is actively 
engaged in the defense of the 12 
victims of the criminal syndacilsm 
law in Oklahoma, and scores of 
other cases involving political pro- 
labor's 
rights and the democratic rights of 
the American people on a scale 
unprecedented in the history of our 
country, the ILD. reaffirms its 
stand taken 10 years ago—no stone 
unturned until the Scottsboro Boys 
are free—umtij all those victimized 
by reaction are free. In the méan- 
time, it urges the friends of the 
Scottsboro Boys to send them 
messages of greeting and encour- 
agement telling them they are not 
forgotten and promising support to 
the fight for their freedom. Hay- 
wood Patterson and Gzie Powell, 
Atmore State Farm, Atmore Ala- 


secutions, violations of 


bame; Clarence Norris, 


of those words too. 
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Harlan, Ky. 


NEWS ITEM.—Ed Tye, Negro, and Oscar Goodwin, Virgil Hampton and Charles Ruth, % 
all members of the United Mine Workers, are shot to death in attack on 


a 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 


wage differentials between 


F 


ference for Human Welfare. 


Conference for Human Welfare Backs | 
Lewis Fight to Boost Mine Pay in South 


suffer most directly and immedi- 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. April 9.— ately from this discrimination.” 

Full backing to the United Mine | 

Workers struggle for elimination of | 


“To raise the wages of the south- 
ern workers to conform with the 
wages received by the workers in 
the north and west would expand 
the market of the southern farmer 
and raise the purchasing power of 


all the southern people,” the letter 


In a letter to John L. Lewis, head | to Lewis stated. 


in the UMWA, Howard Lee, on be- | 
| Wright, Charlie Weems, Kilby | half of the executive board, stated 
It that “elimination of the southern 
_ Will mean a lot to them—and Ala-| wage differential is even more than 
bama justice“ knows the meaning a matter of elementary justice to 


the Southern industrial workers who 


Among the officers of the board 


approving the letter were: 


Rev. John B. Thompson, chairman 


of the Conference, Norman, Okla. 
Mrs. Louise O. Chariton, honor - Negro 


Ala 


ary chairman, Birmingham. 


| 


Washington, D. C. 


Jackson, Tenn. a 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Nae 

tional Youth Administration, Wash= 
ington, D. C. 3 
James E. Jackson, Ir., Souther ~~) 
Youth Congress, Birmingham, 


John P. Davis, vice - chairman, 


=e 


Prominent Detroit Negroes Assail Ford for KKK Polic 


(Continued from Page 1 


ination of the demands of the 
UAW-CIO is proof of this state- 
ment. We present the facts as 
we see them to you. We have 
weighed the issues and searched 
the records. 


MINORITY RIGHTS 


“The seniority right is of prime 
importance to all workers. It is 
particularly valuable to a Negro. 
It means moving up in rate of 
pay and position. Those who 
have been on the job longest; who, 
if fired, could not easily turn to 
other work; who are usually con- 
fined to the hardest work; need 
seniority rights. Seniority rights 
strike a blow at racial prejudice 
and racial persecution. They 
make fer job security. 

“The fight for job security is the 
Negro people’s fight. 

“A wage increase to Negro work- 
ers means much to a Negro com- 
munity. The markets of the Ne- 
gro business and professional men 
is in the Negro worker's pocket- 
book. Ten thousand Negroes work 
at Ford. Increase these wages 
$100 a year, and the Negro busi- 
ness men, church and professional 
men have a million dollar larger 
market. Women in the home un- 
derstand the value of a raise in 


wages. 

“The fight for higher wages 
concerns the whole Negro com- 
munity. 


ENDING THE SPEED-UP 


“The speeding up of the con- 
veyor is the road to the scrap 
heap. Health is broken under the 
speed- up. Bodies are worn out. 
The worker is discarded. The 
family faces destitution. Medical 
men testify to this truth. The 
struggle to end the speed-up sys- 


ppp 
i let 


nature. Negro women are vitally 
concerned in such matters. 

“Our youth is vitally concerned. 
The percentage of jobless youth 
is always greater in the Negro 
community. The pay of the youth- 
ful Negro worker is less, generally, 
and the job opportunities and op- 
portunities for training infinitely 
less. 

“Only. such a movement as 
makes for the solidarity of all 
labor can cure these ills. Only a 
movement directed against racial 
hatreds and based upon the prin- 
ciple that to unite is to gain 
strength. This has been a prin- 
ciple of the CIO as we have seen 
it operate in steel and packing 
and with the miners. The sig- 
nificance of this cannot be over- 
looked. 

KLAN POLICIES 


“Negro workers in the Ford 
plant who fought for these con- 
ditions we have mentioned were 
fired. Ford was no respector of 
persons because of race or color. 
A survey of the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent is proof of that. The 
campaign of slander and hatred 
“carried on in this Ford paper 
against the Jewish people was 
paralleled by an equally vicious 
attack upon the Negro people. 
Little publicity has been given 
this fact. The Ku Klux Klan 
has lumped the Negro with the 
Catholic and Jewish pecple, but 
lynching records show that the 
Negro is the major victim. Can 
we. who are Negro believe that 
those who attack any minority 
group will be our friends? 

“We believe that what is true 
for the KKK will be true also 
in the case of Ford. Jobs se- 
cured upon the basis of charity 
and philanthropy must be paid 
for through the @ose. Only jobs 
protected by collective bargaining 
rights, seniority, freedom to se- 
lect the organization one desires, 
are prctected. 

“No one can deny that Mr. 
Ford has hired Negroes. Of 
course, when we consider the rate 
of unemployment among our peo- 
ple, Mr. Ford has done nothing 
in excess of democracy. Nor do 
we believe that a democratic act 
needs applause. But when we see 
the use to which M. Ford puts 
his Negro werkers, we can only 
say: There was a method in his 
madness. We are sceptical of 
democracy which produces racial 
conflicts as it opere tes. 

“Mr. Ford is seeking to pit 
white labor against black. There 


such an act. 


St. Louis 
provoked 


and their race riots 
and incited after the 


Chicago, Washing- | 
ton, D. C., Tulsa, Oklahoma, East | 


’ 


by the racial antagonism in the | 


ranks of labor. Are we to 8 


as we prepare ‘to defend democ- 

“The top leadership of the CIO 
as opposed to the top leadership 
of the AFL has come openly out 
for unity regardless of race. 
creed, or color. This marks a new 
stake in the American labor 
movement. This is democracy on 
the labor front, in its most ele- 
mental expression. 

“We have to acknowledge that 
for Mr. Ford the NLRA., the 
Wage and Hour law, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the Social Security 
Act are scraps of paper. The 
Ford Company stands as the 
champion of those who defy the 
law on the economic field. 

“We are fearful that if the 
UAWA - CIO loses a great blow 
will be struck agaimst the Negro 
everywhere. We as a people have 
made gains in the struggle for 
these laws. If Ford can success- 
fully flout them, all other in- 
dustrialists can also. Reaction in 
the South will be immeasurably 
strengthened by such an event. 


mocracy. To be elsewhere is 
fatal.” 
THE SIGNERS 


The full list of prominent signhe 


last war by these who profitted | ore of the statement follows: 


Rev. Chas. A. Hill, Pastor Harte 


ford Avenue Batist Church, Prese 


ident Michigan Division, N.N.O. 
through that same process now | 


Senator Chas. C. Diggs. 
Coleman Young, Executive Sece 


retary Michigan Division NN.. 


: 
: 


Detroit. Council N.N.C. 


“If in the North Negro labor | 


cannot make ga when it has 

the support of w bor, how 

much less are the chances for the 

Southern Negro. 

Both at the last Congress of 
the National Negro Congress and 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
John L. Lewis pledged the sup- 
port of the CIO to the struggle 
of the Negro people. The CIO 
has kept faith we believe. 

“We, therefore, take our stand 
behind the demands of the Auto 
Workers. Negroes have nothing 
permanent to gam through 
strike-breaking. No one has, the 
history of the labor struggle is 
proof of this. 

“We are interested in job se- 
curity and in securing jobs for 
Negro workers, but not upon the 
basis of racial friction. 

“The dangers ahead need not 
be exaggerated to be seen. But 
we believe that the solidarity of 

white and Negro labor can and 
will be maintained. 

“We issue this statement hop- 
ing that it will help to clarify 
muddy waters. The fight for de- 
mocracy is a broad fight reach- 
ing into labor and cultural 45 
well as political fields. The Ne- 
‘gro must be on the side of de- 
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Wm. L. Sherrill. 
Robert Evans, Secretary Detrolg 


Branch NAACP. 


C. Lebron Simmons, President 


Rev. John Miles. 

Attorney Judson B. Powell. 
Attorney R. M. Golightly. 
Mrs. Harold Bledsoe. 

Dr. James Benson. 

Frank McDonald. 

Dr. Herbert E. Simms. 


Hodges Mason, Civil Rights Fed- 


eration. 

Felix Maise, Deputy Sheriff. . 

Elizabeth Baird, A.K.A. ! 

Louis. Martin, Editor, Michigan 
Chronicle. 

Louise Blackman, City Editor, 
Michigan Chronicle. 

Dr. J. B. Goggins. 

Dr. Albert B. Gleage. r 

Pearl J. Gleage, Vice President, 
Wingert, P.T.A. 

Rev. Lee T. Clay, Peace Baptist 
Church. 

John Simmons, President, Bethel 
Junior League. 

Charles Harris, NAACP, Pre 


‘ident West Side Youth Council. 


Francis Green, Secretary Greater 


Detroit Youth Assembly. 


Nellie H. Watts. 
Audrey Boulding, President Pred= 


Leonard Troutman, President 


Greater Detroit Youth Assembly. 


Frankfeld. Communist State Seere- 
tary, Joseph Déugher, Philadelphia — 
organizer and Carl Reeve, legisia- 
‘tive chairman, pointed out to he 


destroy free elocticns in this 


Philadelphia C.P. 
Asks Defeat of 
Civil 
| 


Rights nan 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


A statement, signed by Phil 


picket line in 
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Church and Civic Leaders Cite His Anti-Labor Reco 1 
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‘Legislature tha: last week, the Ver. 


mont and New Hampshire 
legislators killed similar aS\ 
aimed at the constitutional righ 
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Dearborn’s Dictator 
Has to Talk Be 


It anything testifies to the solidity of the 
Ford strike, it is the fact that Harry Ben- 
net and other representatives of Henry Ford 
have deigned for the first time in 38 years 


to sit down with a bona fide labor leader. 


The meeting between the Ford officials 
and Philip Murray destroys at one stroke the 


whole myth which Ford has so laboriously 


attempted to build up during the years about 
contented and 


his employes being so happy, 
grateful. 
The strength of the Ford workers which 


brought about this landmark meeting, should 
be applied in full to make sure that such 
meetings continue until the union comes out 
with a signed contract for its wage and other 


demands. 


The workers have proven their strength. 
They should not let any mediation boards or 
other government schemes put off their day 


of victory. 


Scotishoro—lIts Tenth 
Anniversary 


On page 5 of today’s issue we carry ar- 
ticles on the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Scottsboro case. 


The Negro and white people of America 
gave the capitalist lynch system a powerful 
jolt when they compelled the freedom of four 
It is a measure of 


of these innocent boys. 
the tenacity with which the poll tax officials 
of Alabama cling to this lynch system that 
five of these boys still remain in prison on 
the same evidence that freed the other four. 

As the Communist Party and the Inter- 
national Labor Defense first pointed out, the 
rape frame-up in this case was not only to 
commit legal lynching of the boys, but to 
enforce a status of special subjection upon 
the entire Negro people. It is of a piece with 
Scottsboro that the so-called “defense” pro- 
gram has intensified discrimination against 


Negroes, particularly in industry and in the 


armed forces. 

Millions of workers and white citizens 
realized through this struggle that the na- 
tional oppression of the Negro people was a 
direct challenge to thef# democratic liberties. 
This is an achievement of Scottsboro whose 
Significance requires a relentless fight to free 
the five imprisoned boys and to wipe out 
every manifestation of discrimination and 
Jim-Crowism against Os Negro people. 


_ Vico President Wallace 


Dreams of Empire 
. Rarely ifs a public figure in recent 


© months delivered so pitiful—and for that 


reason, so revealing—a speech as Vice-Pres- 


‘ident Wallace delivered on what the press 
1 called “our waf aims.” 


Not only did the speech confess the war 
urge of the administration; it also revealed 
the administration’s program for the nation 


: 0 all its economic chaos, politica] hypocrisies, 


; and confusion. As a program for which the 


people are supposed to “sacrifice” their wages 
d lives, it reached an all-time low. 
We must “defend our rights,“ Wallace 


5 
a thundered like any old style jingo. But the 


more he beat the drums for “our rights” 


__ across the oceans, the more he demanded 


that the American people surrender their 


a rights at home. 


. 1 
Wall Street banks to grab big chunks of 


When it came to a definition of “our 
it turned out to be a scheme for 


tin America away from rival bankers who 
“Opportunities will not be 


= to grab it 
2 king, Wallace droned on, trying to whip 
2 up an enthusiasm for the war that he knows 


ö 1 — 


doesn’t exist among the ill-clothed, ill-fed, 


_ 4nd ill-housed majority of America. 


1 


But if American finance grabs off Latin 


America, what will happen to the world eco- 


omic system? Wallace himself could not 
help seeing the skeleton at the visionary 


4 bean we skeleton of an awful world eco- 


ic crisis such as the world has never 
wn. 


“The victer nations must refrain from 
nomic warfare,” he pleaded helplessly. 


But the victory of either side in the war will 


intensify the economic warfare which 


is at the basis of the entire war. This hap- 


5 ened after the first World War; it will be 
' worse after the second. 


we we 


1 oyalist progiam in which “private initia- 


In hollow accents, ‘the ex-New Dealer, 


trumpeted a typical Economic 


feels sale 
) to 1910.” 


to move again as it did from 


> Gone were the visions of raising the 


Ming standards of the American worker and 
1 immer. In its place, Wallace paraded the 
ypical vulgar visions of imperialist expan- 
lg conquest. Out 8 dais eee. Wal- 


3 


4 4 * _ 
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lace promised— just as Hitler l the 
German people there will come a world of 
„jobs and security.“ But if the last World 
War produced the crises of 1919 and 1929, 
the present war is breeding economic ruin 
on a far vaster scale. 

If neither the British, nor the French nor 
the German empires were able to bring any- 
thing but starvation to the peoples at home 
and slavery in the colonies, how will the new 
American empire do any better? Will the 
enslavement of Latin American labor bring 
salvation to the workers and farmers of the 
U.S.A.? The “war aims” of the administra- 


tion stand forth as based on economic chaos, 


confusion, and enslavement. 

No wonder, then, that Wallace had to 
preach to the nation a new philosophy of 
government—that the Bill of Rights must be 
cancelled by the “Bill of Duties.” Since when 
must the American people “pay” for their 
democratic rights by nullifying them? The 
“duties” of the American people are to 
strengthen the welfare of the nation as 
against the greedy interests of the Wall 
Street minority. 

Wallace’s new preachments move toward 
a fascist viewpoint; they sound like Hitler’s 
philosophy of submission. Wallace preaches 
such fascist theories of government only 
because his associates think more and more 
that they would like to impose this scheme 
of conquest upon the American people by 
political terrorism. 


The Public Won't 
Fall for It 


» The solidarity of the miners has appa- 
rently opened the eyes of the majority of 
the mine owners to the justice of the union’s 
demands. Nevertheless, the settlement is 
being held up by the obstinate stand of the 
minority—the Southern group—which wants 
to hang on to the differential through which 
Southern wage scales and living standards 
are held down. 

Furthermore, some operators want as- 
surances that they will be able to raise the 
price of coal to the consumer. Although 
present. profits can well absorb the proposed 
pay rise, some companies want to use any 
such rise as an excuse for increasing their 
profits still more. They also hope, evidently, 
to use the issue of a price increase to drive 
a wedge between the miner and the con- 
sumer. 

The public will not fall for this game. 
It will not only oppose a boost in the price 
of coal but will continue to support the 


miners in their fight for a speedy and just 
settlement. 


An Opportunity for 


The Peace Movement 


Among the war-makers, it is becoming 
something of a “national scandal.” We re- 
fer to the refusal of the American people 
to be dragged into this war. 


It is because the people are going crazy, 
hinted the weekly “The Nation” recently. 
One of its editors angrily swore that the peo- 
ple’s desire to stay at peace is reaching “a 
mass dementia.” 

On all sides, one can read that Wash- 
ington officials are dismayed and puzzled 
by this “crazy” population which doesn’t 
want to repeat the disasters of 1917. 

The big puzzle is, according to the news- 
paper editors, that the same majority which 
refuses to go to war also seems to support 
the President’s policy of “aid to Britain.” 
What puzzles the editors is this—if the peo- 
ple have been “sold” on the idea of “aid to 
Britain” why can’t they be “sold” on going 
into the war? 

The answer is this—that the American 
people tolerated “aid to Britain” only be- 
cause it was presented to them as a PEACE 
program. 


The war-makers now have the job of 


breaking the terrible truth to the nation— 
that they knew all along that “aid to Britain” 
was a fig-leaf for a plot to drag the U. S. 
into the war. 

In short, the time has come for the 
American people, especially organized labor, 
to examine the entire policy of “aid to 
Britain” in the light of where it has led to. 

It was supposed to “keep the war from 
America”; it has brought us to the point 
where the cry of “convoys” issues from the 
highest Government officials every day. ; 

It is not at all a “paradox” that people 
who want peace also seem to support the 
“aid to Britain.” It is merely a revelation 
that the “aid to Britain” slogan was a ne) 
ion from the very beginning. 


The peace movement in the nation now - 


faces immense opportunities to defeat the 
war-makers, since the nation’s desire for 
peace is admitted even by the war-makers 
themselves. In every town and city of Amer- 
ica, the message of “get out of the war” will 
find popular support. The Paul Reveres of 
peace, such as the delegates of the APM 
Peace Congress, must go forth with renewed 
energy. The people await their message of 
“No convoys! Get out of the war!” 
* 


Book Note 


The latest issue of the Military Review,” 
a magazine for American army officers, de- 
scribes “Oliver Wiswell” as a “welcome 
book.“ 

This will cause the American people to 
ponder on the mentality of certain officer 
groups who rejoice in a book which turns 
General George Washington into a scoundrel 
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Same Old Mire Mirage 


Order 


Point of 


From Nazi Dungeons -- Ernst Thaelmann 


Inspires the Fight for German Liberty 


For eight years, Ernst Thael- 
mann leader of the German Com- 
munist Party, has been held in 
prison by the German Nazis. 

During that ume his old father, 
Jan Thaelmann, a class-conscious 
worker — treasurer and newspaper 
— for his local group died. 
but the fascist 


time, too, Ernst 
Thaelmann’s 
wife, Rosa, and 
his one child, 
have been de- 
prived of his 
help and presence. To the honor 
of Rosa Thaelmann it can be said 
that for her the interests of the 


working people have always come 


“Free Ernst Thaelmann,” the 
battle cry of the German pro- 
letariat’s struggle against Nazism, 
will be echoed at a mass meet- 
ing in Mecca Temple, 157 W. 55th 
St. on Wednesday, April 16, at 8 
PM. The meeting which will hail 
the German Communist leader on 
the occasion of his 55th birth- 
day, will link the fight to free 
Thaelmann, now in his eighth 
year in a Nazi prison, to the drive 
to free Earl Browder, also victim 
of an imperialist war government. 
William Z. Foster, National- 
Chairman of the Communist 


Party, US.A., will be the main 


speaker. 


—————— 
before everything else. She was a 
laundry worker, an ironer, when 
years ago she married the young 
Party functionary, and she has re- 
mained a true comrade. 

ROSE FROM RANKS 

_ Ernst Thaelmann was born fifty- 
five years ago the 16th of this 
month, and grew up as a worker, 
early taking a leading part in the 
trade union and in the Social- 
Democratic Party in Hamburg. He 
possessed great capacity for growth 
in knowledge, leadership, and char- 
acter, and made utmost use of his 
talents and opportunities. He. rose 
from the ranks to the leadership of 
the revolutionary Party, taking the 
helm of the German Communist 
Party about 1925. and was a power- 
ful force in buiiding the German 
Party into one of the most powerful 
organizations of the working class 
in the world. The German Party is 


still a powerful force, despite Nazi 


terror and repression, and Thael- 
mann in prison is its leader, the 
unconquerable symbol of the prole- 


tral Committee made him the head. 
As Party leader it was more than 
ever necessary for him to master 
Marxism-Leninism to be able to 
solve correctly the problems that 
faced him, and he set himself 
promptly at this task. As a stu- 
dent of theory, he was a model of 
proletarian discipline to all workers. 


LEARNED FROM MASSES 


This is how he was able to pro- 
gress from a simple longshoreman 
to the leader of a great workers’ 
Along with the daily burden 
of Party administration and organ- 
ization, he worked ever harder to 
extend and enrich his knowledge. 

Like Lenin, from whom he learn- 
ed constantly, he knew how to learn 
also from the masses. He was high- 
iy skilled in the art of conversing 
with people he chanced to meet on 
trains, in waiting rooms, in restau- 
rants or in trade union centers. By 
shrewd and pointed questions he 
learned their true opinions and their 
social background, and thus got in- 
valuable insight into the current 
needs and wishes of the workers. 
He made excursions from time to 
time to remote villages, and talked 
similarly with the small farmers. 
He learned even from children, from 
the Young Pioneers. Thus he was 
able to express the opinions of the 
working masses, and formulate 
properly the day-to-day demands 
and political slogans of the Party. 

Thaelmann's incorruptible hon- 
esty and integrity, and his daunt- 
less courage in the face of danger, 
were what aroused the faith and 
trust and love of the German work- 
ing class, 

INTERNATIONAL FIGURE 


It was not the German working 
class only who learned to revere 
him. His vision was world-wide, his 
class - consciousness international. 
He was tireless in organizing aid 
for the Chinese people, for the 
English workers during their 1926 
General Strike, for aid to save Sac- 
co and Vanzetti and*the Scottsboro 
boys, for support to the Matteotti 
campaign against Mussolini's fascist 
barbarism. 

Thaelmann's personal bravery 
springs not from blind recklessness, 
but from his political leadership, 
from his sense of responsibility for 
the fate of his class-comrades and 
fellow-fighters. 

Among the many stories of his 
courage is the instance of his speak- 
ing in public on the occasion of 
the Liebknecht-Luxemburg memor- 
ial in 1924, when the Communist 
Pariy of Germany was illegal. 

One cold winter’s Sunday in Jan- 
uary, 1924, the revolutionary masses 
of Hamburg, at the call of the 
Communist Party, marched in pro- 
cession to the cemetery. This had 
been an annual event all over Ger- 


party. 


was dedicated to the memory of 


Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Lieb- 


knecht, the founders of the Party, 
who had been foully murdered by 
the hand of counter-revolution. In 
the Hamburg cemetery a revolu- 
tionary memortal had been erected 
by the workers in honor of the 
heroes of the revolutionary strug- 
gles of 1918. Around this, several 
thousand workers gathered. The 
police were apparently in doubt 
whether this was an organized or 
spontaneous assembly, but took no 
risks and sounded the alarm. 
THAELMANN SPEAKS 


Suddenly, Ernst Thaelmann, the 
man the police had been hunting 
for so long, appeared at the me- 
morial and began to speak. The 
crowd drew in closer to listen, their 
faces lighting up with pleasure at 
the sight of their persecuted leader. 
They drew tightly around him, as 
though to protect him from the 
clutchés of the police. The police 
at once got busy: they barred all 
the entrances and exits to the 
cemetery in order to cut off the 
meeting. They did not intend to 
let the fugitive é¢scape this time. 
Meanwhile, Thaelmann had finish- 
ed his courageous speech. Workers 
pressed round to squeeze him by 
the hand. A solid ring of workers 
surrounded him. Suddenly a wall of 
comrades formed, opening a lane 
to safety, and the police were once 
again balked of their prey. 

The following year, on May 1. 
1925, when the Party had finally 
been made legal, the workers held a 


Point of Order's Cooling-Off Program 


To Help Defend Democracy 


1—We favor a 50-year cooling-off period be- 
fore there can be any increase in prices, 
rents, speed-up or subway fares. 

2—We favor a 50-year cooling-off period— 
with full pay—before any worker can be 
laid off. 


We favor compelling every corporation 
to give one year’s notice before it in- 
creases its profits—this cooling-off period 
to be used by the unions to work out 
new wage demands for their next con- 
tracts. 


4—We favor a 4-year cooling-off . bo- 
fore any President who has been elected 
on a peace program can attempt to take 
the country into war. 


5—We favor cooling off Sidney Hillman by 
denying him the right to hide away in 
sunny Florida whenever he wants to duck 
responsibility for some federal strike- 
busting. 


6—We_ favor a cooling-off period for the hot 
and bothered owners of the anti-labor 
press—on an ice-floe somewhere in the 
Arctic Ocean. 


7—We would also favor a permanent cooling- 
off period for Hitler and Churchill—ex- 
cept for the fact that eventually they 
will find themselves in a place where 
nothing can keep cool. 


And still they keep coming in: 


Towards a NEW’and a JUST day, 
Make MAY Day a MUST day! 
Matthew Hall. 


Harry Bennett, Henry's stooge, 
Won't like May Day at River Rouge. 


Hatton Sumners, a question that's moot, 
How many on May Day will you execute? 
May O'Day. 


Italian workers will swell the May Day parades 
In answer to Antonini and other renegades. 
Pietro Raimond. 


May Day will be the gayest day of all 
When we see King Capitals final fall. 
C. E. 


FDR says “sacrifices’— 
But May Day will say, “Bring down prices!” 
Lester Moss. 


May Day is that famous day 
When a MARCH day comes in MAY. 
E. M. 

OPM Director Knudsen told the unions the other 
day: “This job can’t be handled with money. It must 
be handled with our hearts.” 

We suppose that from now on, Knudsen’s own 
General Motors will accept payment on its war con- 
tracts in kisses. 


Letters From 


Our Readers 


Installation Costs Too High— 

Farmer Does Without Electricity 
Eatonville, Wash. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

A few minutes ago I was just reading the editorial 
in the March 28 issue of the Daily Worker, “The 
Dilemma, of the Grand Oculee.” 

It sure is interesting to know of so much electrio 
power in this state. I live about 25 miles from Tacoma. 
Heavy power lines go through my property, but I have 
no electricity myself. It costs almost $30 to have it 
hooked up and then it is a dollar a month if we use 
any or not—so it's out of the question for us. A. 

* 


Sends His Treasure“ 
In Response to Appeal 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
The following is a copy of a letter 


New York, N. . 


, accompanying 
Angelo Herndon’s “Let Me Live“ which I sent to the 


Miami Section of the Communist Party. 

“In response to your appeal in the Daily Worker 
of April 5, may I send you my four-year-old treasure, 
Angelo Herndon’s ‘Let Me Live.’ 

“It is sent with the deepest gratitude to Angelo 
Hernden for opening up to me a view of southern 
America and the Negro question that I had never 
dreamed possible. It pointed out that the same po- 
litical, social and economic forces that hang the Negro 
people are the same forces that destroy democracy 
and trade unions; they are the forces that cause 


wars, unemployment for white as well as Negro. 

“And it impressed me with cne thing ‘more, that 
there is a much more forceful and important tie thas 
binds people together, than the color. of ones skin of 
one’s religion or nationality. That tie is this: ‘Are you 
a working man?—or do you sit back and reap profits 
N. G.” 


at the expense of working men?’ > 
— 


Incomplete Picture 


12 oteathe-perartanaiell apne 


“That was a very rosy picture you painted before 
the House of the mouth-watering menus which are 
served at army camps. | 

‘What I want to pet out to you is, that you 
didn’t complete the picture. Why didn’t you tell the 
House about that other menu, which you failed to 


include; the menu of death, disease, ruined lives and 

broken hones, which is being prepared for so many 

American mothers’ sons?” H. Z. 
69 


Our Daily“ Should Be Seen Everywhere 
Sends Donation for Distribution 


Brooklyn, N. X. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
I am enclosing a dollar which I should like to go fa 
the distributicn of the “Daily” before factory gates 
in the striking areas. 


Our “Daily” is our Iskra whose spark should be seam 


„„ 


— 


CHANGE THE WORLD 
1 


Mike Begins a Curious 


Press Assignment to 
Get a Stery on Hell 


By MIKE GOLD 


1 WANT you to go to hell,“ said the editor, calmly. 

I started with surprise. Only when I served as a re- 
vorter on the bourgeois press had such language been ad- 
dressed to me. On a Communist paper no editor dreams of 
such rudeness. He puts it, Please go to hell, Comrade.” 

“I will tell you why, Comrade,” the editor went on. “Not 
since the famous traveller Art Young made his second exploration of 
Hell five years ago has anyone visited the place. 


“Now we hear that the new world war is shaking things up. There 
X ee er ot ae It sounds like 
8 „ 

“Will Satan tak to a reporter from a Communist paper?” I asked. 

“Yes,” the editor said. “We have learned that Satan wants pub- 
licity. He has put in a new streamlined system of torture. and is very 
proud of it. But the bourgeois press refuses to give him a line. Go and 
see What it’s all about.” 


No sooner said than done. Tt sounded like a most interesting as- 
signment. 


* 


It is to repeat the-details of my journey to Hell, I 
merely followed the route mapped out by Art Young in his well-known 
book. His description is beautifully clear and accurate. But many 
spectacular gas-stations are now found on the highways. Some former 
unpassame roads have been paved. The hot-dog stands and roadhouse 
clip joints, just springing up in his day, are simply terrific now. The 
road to Heil has decidedly been improved. It is now as modern, broad 
and colorful as the Linccln Highway. 


And Hell has changed incredibly. My first intimation of this was 
when I drove up to its enormous brass gates. eee 


hellish. In this fiery furnace a gaunt old man 
spectacles was sweatily turnning a crank by hand. It made the enormous 
and let down the even heavier portcullis. I was a labor fit for 
a company of giants—not for the frail old man. 

“Pretty damn awful hot work on a hot day,” I said, trying to cheer 
the old gatekeeper as I showed him my newspaper card. 


He looked up at me with cold and bitter blue eyes. I had the shock 
of my life. The old man was certainly Woodrow Wilson. I was sure of 
it, even though he chewed tobacco, wore the shabby clothes of a crossing 
tender on the Erie railroad, and in general seemed more the tramp than 
the president. 

“Aren't you Mr. Woodrow Wilson?” I managed to stammer. 

He positively snarled at me 


_“Yah—so what?” he said, unloading a mouthful of nasty brown juice 
om that lovely brasswork. “Git om your way—you're holding up traffic. 


His Majesty's palace is ten stoplights down—Main Street—turn to your 
left.” 


First. Id like to interview you,” I said, remembering my assignment. 
“Americans are still interested in you, Mr. Wilson.” 

“Yah,” he spat, “no interviews. I got my work to do. Just say Im 
still a good party Democrat. And that the Boss stinks.” 

“What boss?” 


The coarse language, the rebelliousness, the old clothes and tobacco 
Julce—all were amazing. The type of work was even more so. Was this 
the well-washed and courteous Southern scholar who had led America 
into the first world war? How strongly I remembered his numerous 
speeches, his messianic glamor, and the twenty-year jail sentences his 
government had distributed with such noble and liberal impartiality to 
all who doubted the infallibility of this man. How had the mighty 
fallen! 

But I could see it was useless to try to extract the mystery of this 
awful change from Mr. Wilson. Down the highway I pushed my 
car, now steaming like a kettle. At some other time I will describe the 
street scenes of Hell, the traffic, the shops, the flowing, steaming hordes 
of strange pedestrians. At the moment, sufficient to say that I arrived 
without incident nearly a block from the palace. There my radiator 
cap biew off, my tires went flat, and I came to an ignominious halt. 

Instantly, all traffic behind me snarled into a state of confused 
honking and swearing that made me homesick for New York. But Hell 
was more efficient than our fair city. Not a moment was wasted before 
a traffic cop was beside me, cursing in a picturesque manner that would 
have been the envy of the most ambitious literary striver on the New 
York force. 


I showed him my press card and my credentials. Instantly, his 
harassed face and carbon-dioxide nervousness were soothed, and he 
turned as servile as any New York cop tamed by the business card 
ot a big-shot. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, saluting, “I'll get you there in a hurry.” 

He lifted his head in a thespian gesture and I caught a good glimpse 
of his face. This bald-headed jittery little traffic cop, decorated mith a 
funny goatee, r 
Italian poet and fascist show-off. 

“Mr. D’Annunzio!” I said. “Is this really you?” 

He smirked and took a bow. He took many bows. He was as 
pleased as if I had slipped him a five-dollar bribe. 
“Thank you for remember- 
ing. 
in a state of constant 
out of the greatest artist who sniffed a rose in the nineteenth century! 
Stop for another interview on your way back! I can tell you much, 
much, about working conditions in Hell! It’s a scandal!” 

“Yes,” I had time to say, when the wrecking car flashed up with 
squealing brakes in response to his whistle. Six men leaped out, and 
went into action at once. 

Never did I see such wretched slaves or such rapid workers. Dressed 
in sharecropper rags, their hollow bones and starved flesh were witnesses 
that the plague of poverty existed in Hell. Silently, they unloaded a 
big chain from the wrecking car, and attached it to my front bumper. 
Then, instead of linking the other end to their car, each man strapped 
himself into heavy yokes strung along the chain. The leader, a little 
man also equipped with a goatee, broke into the Volga Boat Song. The 
ethers chanted with him, ahd hauled on my car. 

Such exploitation makes my blood boil, anywhere and always. I 
am fearful of profiting by it in any way. 

“Wait!” I shouted. 

They stopped, and turned their faces to me. 
with madness and hunger as they stared at me. 

“What is it?”. said the song-leader, wiping with his sleeve a swath 
of grime and filth from his face. 

“This is old-fashioned slavery,” I cried. “I refuse to be hauled 
m such a feudal manner. Why don’t you pull me with the wrecking 
car?” 

“Yes.” whined the song leader. “it is useless slavery. But orders 
are orders. This is the way we must make our daily bread. Some day 
we will make a revolution against our master, But now God wants 
us t suffer. Ei-uke-nem!” 

He had 2 Russian accent, and as he whined I had time to study 
his. features. Was this not the late Czar Nicholas? Under the grime 
and rags of his slavery was not this the late Autocrat of all the 
Russias? Where now were his palaces and diamond crowns, his pogroms 
and his Siberias, his power over church and state? 

“Czar, may I have an interview with you?” I said with a catch in 
my voice. This would surely be a scoop; I wanted to ask him which 
side he would have been on in this war. Would he have picked the 
democracies again for his allies? It would have been interesting to 
know. 

But the Crar cowered with fear. No interviews except by permis- 
sion of that lousy Satan. I mean, His Majesty,” he said. 

“No interviews,” the others growled after him. I looked at their 
faces again. There were five slaves on the chain with the Czar. I man- 
aged, despite the grime and rags, to identify them all. Their names 
were General Robert E. Lee, the writers Nietzche and Carlyle, Charles 
M. Schwab, the steel magnate, and the great Englishman, Clive, he who 
conquered India. 

What a strange mixture! And what did they have in common, that 
made them suffer the same punishment in Hell? I was anxious now to 
interview Satan, and learn the inwardness of what I had thus far seen. 
80 I allowed myself to be hauled to his palace by these poor slaves, 
chanting in melancholy voices the song of the slaves on earth. 

(To be continued, if the court so rules.) 
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His Genius Grew 
Out of Love for 
The Common Man 
By David Platt 
The early comedies of the 
greatest creative artist of 
the American screen are be- 


ing revived at the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse, Go see 


peared im 1917, the year of Amer- 
War. very other film producer 


Does anyone ever hear of them or 
have any desire to see them? 
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hand and fat parasites on the other. 
The setting for his comedies is 
either the slum section or a pala- 
tial residence. There are no in- 
betweens. One can learn a great 
deal about hunger amidst plenty 
simply by watching the films of 
Oharies Ohaplin from 1914 to 1940. 

But in 1917 in “The Immigrant,“ 
Chaplin dared to satirize the “land 
of opportunity” in time of war, 
dared to show men and women 
going hungry in a land of plenty 
at a time when the bugles were 
blowing. Unforgettable is the 
scene in which there is a shot of 
the Statue of Liberty followed by 
the crue] treatment of the im- 
migrants by the authorities. Is 
it any wonder that Chaplin’s films 
never grow old? It took no little 
courage to come out with such in- 
cisive social criticism in the year 
of the great betrayal, no less cour- 
age than it took to make fhat stir- 
Ting six-minute speech in “The 
Great Dictator” twenty-three years 
later in the midst of another drive 
to regiment humanity. 


Popular Throughout 
The World 
Chaplin’s films are popular 


throughout the world because they 
give the common people an outlet 


the audience. 
“But,” says Chaplin, “if I had 
dropped that cone down the back 
of say a scrub-woman, the audi- 
ence not only would not have 
howled but they would have sym- 
pathized with the woman.” 

In short,. Chaplin is beloved by 


every other producer was turning 
out films aimed to make life more 
miserable for the “scrub-women,” 
Chaplin was busy trying to bring 
alittle light into their lives by 
kicking their oppressors in the 
pants or dropping ice-cream cones 
down their backs. 


Secret of 
His Humor 

Some time ago in rummaging 
through old periodicals I came 
across an article that Chaplin once 
wrote for the magazine “Soil” in 
which is found another profound 
explanation of his vast popularity. 
Wrote Chaplin: 


greasy street and smeared him- 
self all up? If you remember 
correctly you know that every- 
body laughed? Why? Well the 
policeman and his club are visi- 
ble authority. When the cop 
makes a slip it detracts from his 
dignity. Even good people have 
a sneaking dislike for a police- 
man. Everybody laughs when the 
man in blue takes a tumble. 
Visualize a bloated capitalist in 
dundering whiskers, light trous- 
ers, spats, frock coat, silk hat— 
all the insignia of a millionaire. 
Even the most inoffensive of us 


has sometime or other conceived 


— — — — — 


haplin, Master of Film ‘Satire 
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Scenes from two of 
Charlie. Chaplin’s early 
film classics: Above, a 
scene from “The Immi- 
grant,” which Chaplin film- 
ed during the first year of 
America’s entry thto the 
World War. At right, “The 
Cure.” 
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the grotesque idea of pulling 


with delight. There may be some 
in the audience who will think 
it undignified and revolutionary 
to pull a millionaire’s whiskers 
but they will be a small minority. 
Ninety per cent of the public has 
often wondered just what the 
capitalist would do if he had his 
whiskers pulled and now it is as 
plain as day.” | 
Ohaplin has been pulling the 


Writers Who Fight te 
Defend Our Freedom 


Speaking in the name of 120 American novelists, 
playwrights and screen writers, Donald Ogden St 
1940 Motion Picutre Academy Award winner and F 
of the League of American Writers, announced on 
at a press confernece at the Muray Hill Hotel, New . 


York City on June 6-8. 


of crisis, conscious of our respon- 
sibilities as writers and our pledge 
to help preserve the American heri- 
tage of freedom and democratic 
culture, we issue this call to the 
Fourth Congress of the League of 
American Writers. 

“We are gathering to reaffirm the 
aims of our three previous con- 
gresses. 

“In 1935, in 1937, and again in 
1939, we declared our indissoluble 
ties with the American people. We 
proclaimed our unalterable convic- 
tion that reaction and its wars are 
the greatest enemies of a free and 
flourishing culture. 

“We resolved to promote an at- 
mosphere in which the literary 
crafts could be discussed coopera- 
tively without compulsion or fear. 


“In 1941, the values by which we 
have lived are facing unprecedent- 
ed attacks. Our lives and our work, 
as craftemen and human beings, are 
at stake... . We know that our 
existence as free writers, spokesmen 
of a free people, depends on our 
continued loyalty to the principles 
which govern the work of the 
league.” 

Pollowing Mr. Stewart's presen- 
tation of the call Richard Wright, 
author of the novel and current 
Broadway hit, ‘Native Son, spoke 
of the problem of the Negro in | 
the present world situation. 


Appeal from 
Albert Maltz 
A vigorous appeal to the American 


people was then made by Albert 
Maltz, author of the “Underground 


whiskers of wealthy men and drop- | 

ping ice-cream cones down the a Jew complete with derby and 
backs of wealthy women for the | whiskers. But this does not hap- 
past twenty-five years and that is | pen very often. 


Stream.” Mr. Malt said: 


City, a call to the Fourth Writers® 
Congress, to be held under the aus- one knows that bombs from 
pices of the organization in New Pont 's factories went to Italy 


We expressed our solidarity with | We will not. Others may 
the other progressive writers of this eyes to the significance 


why his films are still alive. They 
are all based om a poor-rich re- 
lationship that has not changed in 


ting richer and the poor poorer in 
these twenty-five years. 

Out of Chaplin’s presecupation 
with the common man springs his 
creative ideas—ideas based on pro- 
found observation of people im 
struggle against tleir environment 
—ideas based on keen observation 
of the upper classes. Chaplin could 
never have become the greatest 
actor of his generation, could never 
have developed his tremendous 
powers of observation unless he 
had known anc understood and 
himself experienced human misery. 
Sometimes. Ohaplin’s powers fail 
him and he makes a sad mistake 
and we get in such a poetical film 
as “The Vagabond” a caricature of 


real life what with the rich get- | 


| Classics 


In Revival 


Each of the five films (The Im- 
migrant, The Adventurer, Easy 
Street, The Cure, The Vagabond) 
— revived at the Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse reveals a superb artist 
who acts with every part of his 
body—his eyes, handed feet, 
shoulders, hips. Chaplin seems in- 
capable of making a false gesture. 
No musician ever had a better 
sense of timing. He is unques- 
tionably the most inventive screen 
artist that ever lived. He has that 
extraordinary ability to do one 
thing and suggest another. Take 
that priceless opening scene in 
“The Immigrant” where Charlie 
seems to be vomiting over a rail. 
Every movement he makes indi- 
cates accurately that here is a 
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turning out in that year? 


seasick man. Chaplin ha: «rhe defense of culture yesterday 
fooled us all because a moment matter of Burope, is today the 
big fis’. 


spa wi 
containing one collar, 
and several cases of _ liquor. In 
another film he does ‘a tightrope 
dance on a niece of string which 
has all the excitement and drama 
of a trapeze act a hundred feet in 
the air. In “Behind the Scenes” he 
gives a shampoo to a bedside rug 
These are the small things — 
make Chaplin great. 

But besides all this rich folk 
poetry and humor, Chaplin's films 


contain searing social satire. Take | 


the scene in one of his films in 
which Charlie hops - leisurely 
through an alley twirling a walking 
stick. His suit is in threads but his 
whole bearing is suggestive of a 
Wall Street banker. Charlie takes 
off his gloves—they are full of holes 


selects a dirty stub which he makes 


é 


that divides the classes. 
Hunger nas rarely, if ever come 
across the screen with such mean- 


plate. Then he sits down to eat. He 
sucks the nails of his shoes as 
though they were the juicest 
chicken bones. Swallows the boot- 
laces as though they weer spaghetti. 
Chaplin’s Famous 

“Gold Rush” 

“Gold Rush” satirized the lust 
for gold. it was far in advance of 
its time. It appeared in 1925 in me „ann 
midst of the so-called prosperity 
era. 
Stupid 
titles like Why Change Your Wife.” 
“Whose Your Husband,” “Gil 
Orazy” “The Girl I Married.” 

Chaplin has always had the right | 51. 
instinct for the real thing. His in- 
terest in the forgotten man lead 
him in 1918—not long after the 


tator which closes with a call for 


a “decent world that will give men 


curity.” 

In a future article I hope to dis- 
cuss Chaplin's later films in more 
detail. Meanwhile let me urge you 
once more to see those five Brad 
classics at the Fifth Avenue Play- 


ee. | CNet ee eee 


What were other producers | . 


tional unity, the imperialist and 


of all reaction; a pesthouse, where 
dangerous thoughts—that is to say, 
free thought, is verboten. 
rere 
spired to make this havoc yester- 
day. Everyone knows this. Nerz. 


Howard Bay Will 
Discuss Scene Design on 
Sunday at Five Series 


place on Sunday April 13, at 5 


and playwrighting courses offered 
by the Manhattan School of the 
Theatre. Phone Circle 17-4785 for 
information regarding the courses 
or the theatre on parade series. 
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Reds Picked by U. P.; Dodgers Rated I Third - + 


Harvard Boys 
Weren't 


| Seared by NEU Pitching Seen Doing It 


a Again, With Cards 2nd; 
Question Marks'onB'klyn 


Race Seen Close, with Cubs Possible Dark Horse; 
Giants Figured for Sad Sixth Place Finish 


By George Kirksey | / 


Pitching wins pennants — especially National 148 
pennants—and that’s why the Cincinnati Reds will hold the 


9 Rounds 


The Score 


Board 
“= By Lester Rodney * 


The benching of Negro athletes by Northern colleges 
when a Southern team was played used to be taken more 
or less for granted. As the story from Harvard (else- 
Where on this page) would indicate, the thing that’s taken for granted 
now is an aroused student protest. That's a big step forward. The 
Harvard students who spoke out so quickly and sharply know al) 
about the terroristic expulsion of seven NYU students who also called 
undemocratic discrimination by its right name. They didn't seem 
the least bit bulldozed. And they have the Annapolis authorities 
doing a little hemming and hawing already. We can expect Mr 
DR. to be rushing Cambridge-ward post haste to warn the students 
against such rude immoderation.“ 

The Harvard “Crimson” reveals that “It was 
dents at Annapolis who wanted the Negro to go. 
told the Harvard players exactly the contrary.” 
If this sort of thing keeps up, by gum, the students might begin 

© get a wee bit suspicious of the kind of “democracy” their admin- 
istration heads are yelling so * v sot defending. 

the Worlds Series by some five months and two 
we tried a little mental comparison 
position by posi- 


TRA LANE PR e 


DAILY WORKER 


& WE. 2 
Medwick Bangs 2 , Dodgers N 


Trim Yanks 3rd Straight: 
Reese Hurt in 5-2 Victory 


not the stu- 


The Reds have the best tching 
Indeed they * 


staff in baseball with three poten- 
tial 20-game winners in Paul Der 
ringer, Bucky Walters and Gene 
Thompson. They won 58 games be- 
tween toem last year and can be 
regsonably expected to equal or 
surpass that total this season. 
Although the Reds are the cur- 
rent world's champions, they have 


FISTIC ROW: 


Galento ‘Break’ 
Non-Existent; 
Tami Powerful 


An X-ray examination in Wash- 


Anticipating 
teams (the Reds and Indians), 
of the Dodgers and Yankees today man for man, 


tion. And didn’t get very far. Both teams are loaded with those | ington yesterday revealed no break | never been called a great team as 

good old question marks. You might offhand start with Joe Gordon [in Tony Galento’s left hand. There | pay clubs go. But they are a sound. 4 rr 

over Dolph Camilli at first, for instance. Then you have to remember was a bruise. Tony quit in His] sold team without a vital weak- 2 * 

that the more experienced Camilli is still much slicker around the corner before the seventh started | ness They lack power but they rts rain 

Sack and packs as potent a run-driving-in punch. Off his minor yelling “my hand is broke” after| don’t need terrific punch because Sho top Star Sp 5 Ankle Slightly, Back Soon 
league reputation you'd probably put a puzzled check next to Priddy’s taking a shellacking from Buddy they don't waste runs. They ‘have —Selkirk Hits 2 for Yanks, Reiser Connects 


Baer reminiscent of the one he 
took from big brother Max last | 
year, He also finished that one 
on his stool, mumbling enough. The 
big windbag is completely through 


name in comparing second basemen. But you have to prove him 
better than Coscarart as a big leaguer first. You've got to like Pee- 
wee Reese over Rizzuto until the Scooter shows the same stuff in the 
big time that the Brooklyn shortstop has. And Rolfe and Lavagetto. 
figured on last year’s basis» 7777 You see what we mean? Try 


| the kind of pitching and defense 
that can operate on a one, two or 
three-run margin all day long. 
They won 41 games by a i-run 
margin last season. No lucky ball 


for B’klyn—Highbe Bears Down in Pinches 


Those rampaging Dodgers knocked the Yankees over a 
Baltimore yesterday for the third straight time, 5-2, but the 


| Belloise in the first at the Garden, | 
knocked Wildcat O connor down | 


seven times at the Coliseum before | 
the ref stopped it in the sixth. to the post the Reds look like 8 
Tami weighed 165. He's growing more formidable outfit than & 
into the light heavyweight class. | year ago. Their pitching staff 

Chester Rico looked impressive| has more depth. Beyond the 
KOing Marty Shapiro of Texas in “Big Three” of Derringer, Walters 


the second. 


the Dodger and Yankee camps du the training period, the 
big league managers polled by U.P. the Reds and In- 
dians as pennant winners in their respective circuits. The Ohio 
entries ARE sounder choices on the basis of known Strength. 
But if Dodger and Yankee “ifs” we were just talking about come 
through there could easily be a five-cent series, IF Mayor La- 
Guardia hasn't raised the fare by then, and IF indeed we've 
pulled ourselves out of the war and there is a 1941 World's 


1941. 


it yourself. It’s all “IF.” Except of course, for one Joseph V. Di- as a fighter. club can do that, There is every victory was clouded by an injury to Peewee Reese whickt 
Maggio in center field. F reason to believe that the Reds may possibly keep the young short-@—— 
Despite the more sensational fireworks that issued from appearance since KOing Steve | tight ones right down the line in days season's ‘Danning Clouts 


Reese’s spikes caught in the plate 
as he raced home safely from sec- 
ond on Paul Waner's double in the 
fifth. The result was a twist on the 
game ankle which he broke last 
season. Late reports from the Bal- 
timore hospital indicated that it 
was nothing serious however and 


REDS LOOK BETTER 
As the clubs get ready to go 


2 As Giants 
Beat Indians 


Celebrates Return te 


Series. Im not picking the pennant winners as yet, and I have | He's added a punch and Thompson, are Jim T e 
divided rooting interest in the Yankees and Indians in the Amer- to his boxing skill. Whitey Moore, Johnny v ee ee eee 2 2 * 
jean League, but I AM cheering for the Dodgers, the TWU Meer, Monte Pearson and Elmer * Field. ng Arn 

| The game was featured by home Also Connects ' 


— — — 


runs. Ducky Medwick, his big dat 
booming again, clouted two ano| Harry Danning returned behind 
Pete Reiser one for the Dodgers the plate yesterday and celebrated 
George Selkirk biffed two for the by banging out two home runs as 
lone Yank tallies. the Giants beat the Cleveland In- 
dlians 6-3 for their second triumph 
m nine games played with the 


and the American Peace Mobilization. Riddle. 
Just read about the Louis-Musto fight in St. Louls. ‘How — the way back. The once-brilliant 
poor man manages to keep winning all his fights by knockouts afte SDAIN Bill southpaw may eacily be the .sur 


slipping steadily for five years is — ä isn't it? peeve of the season. In seven games 
ty this spring he has worked 28 m- 

/nings, allowed 10 runs (three un- 
earned), permitted 20 hits, walked 


%, Nees vo 2 1 - Sng 


LONG AND EARNEST-] [MARMADUKE AND ; 
| 3 THE HIRED uus] N THE WORKERS WHO'S “THiS GANG OF 1 BEG PARDON, GENTLEMEN, 867 ö 
at HIS PALS LOSE BY CORRECTION, PLEASE! 
9 ur AFTERALL, DEBATE “THE Ab- HOODLUMS BARGING WE HAD “THis APPOINTMENT pec 
5 Ele too new NICABILITY OF d  LA_SbIM MARGIN INYO NY OFFICE ? AK WEEKS AGo! You ARE Now 15e At All Newsstands and Bookstores 
CLUDING MARMY Wo BAD! WELL, EX- WORKERS 


OW 
N Preliminar Game 


Fur Merchants Local 64 
v 


brug Clerks Local 1179 


RENAISSANCE A. e. 
ALL STAR PROS 


Court fans who & are looking tor- | 


ward to the clash Saturday night) 


union sports. 

| League B champs of the Trade 
Union Athletic Association, the 
Fur Merchants (and not the Fur- 


riers Joint Council, as was origin- | 


ally reported) will tussle with the 
Drug Clerks. 


The Merchants have headed the 


25 and struck out B. 
The Reds aren't going to breeze 


nish the Reds’ chief opposition. 

If the Reds folded, the Dodg- 
ers could win the pennant if 
everything clicked. The odds, 
however, seem against it. The 
Dodgers have too many question 
| marks — young Pete Reiser in 
center, second base, the pitching 


Harvard 


Blast Jim-Crowing 
Of Lacrosse Star 


Students 


The Dodgers rocked rookie Peek 
with their new one-two punch in 
the fourth as Reiser lined one over 
the right field wall and Medwick 


American Leaguers. 
Morris Arnovich, in the left field 


2 More to Montreal 


BALTIMORE, Md., April 9 (UP). 
—The Brooklyn Dodgers today an- 
nounced the release on option of 
outfielder Charley Gilbert and right- 
handed pitcher Al Sherer to Mon- 
treal of the International League. 
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; s League B parade for the last two 2 i ead and Hide. second single, stole second and singling and Keller walking, but 
+ . Dancing to years. They won out this season) n ce Med s comeback. came over on Waners double, pickey hit into the fourth double 
0 SPANISH N & Orchest after a tough struggle. Led dy The logical move to tighten uv catching his spike on this play. pay to end the game. 

55 ’ Dick Messner renestra | | high-sooring aces such as Gold- the infield seems to be for man- Medwick cléuted his second over rr Res me 
: REFUGEES , 

1 R N „ man, one of the TUAA's best play- er Leo Durocher to play sec- By Bill Newton = wees strike the wall in the sixth to make it ne - 

3 . Satur y April 12th || de Merchants captured the ond base The battle against Jim Crow in| sae pore arr — — 4-0 and in the seventh Wasden — — = — ee 
4 * da. : 1 offs. | CUB ROOKS GOOD ‘ by the NYU, ; 3 = 

Adm. 75 Cents 1 second half crown after playoffs, college sports, highlighted by the ‘trom Marvard end Genene. of other doubled and cantered in on Waner's north? 
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Tickets on sale at: 
VETS HEADQUARTERS 
86 Fifth Ave. 


Royal Windsor 


1 and 66th STREET 
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Veterans Abi 


BOOKSHOP 
4 h 1 
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SPRING TERM 
Opens Monday, April 14th 


Principles of Communism, History 


neee 
g terialism, Marx's Capital. 


: AMERICAN HIS — War, Modern). 


— 
n ende, civil War, Modern). Tonight be pitied. characterized the protests of NYU) opponent, “whatever the composi- underground but strong and . 
POETRY EVENINGS. Hear Posts read —— tes. tion of the team.” * i 
Theory and Practice of Trade een work. Ten Eyck Studio, 116 W. 2ist H Kirk Student representatives of various| “whatever the composition“ flourishing in its opposition to 
— Unions, History of the American S Fe Adm. e. Mew Poets Group. ow PRSCy Harvard organizations declared that thats a nice phrase. It means the Axis-Vichy tyrany. 
TRADE UNIONISM Labor Movement, Labor Journalism, — Ses It “by yielding to the Naval Acad- EVEN teams with Negroes, as long | 
Public Speaking and Parliamentary . ĩů—— emy’s demands Harvard has taken as they are on the achadule and 
Procedure. — — Spring Term Regis-| I. CINCINNATI—Three in a row an indefensible position in the eyes students are likely to protest at Jim 
ram of Marzist-Leninist courses, | With pitching. of a democratic nation.” Crow and give the Navy “un- 


Negro Question, Jewish Question, 
Imperialism and World Politics, 
Current Events, Soviet Democracy, 
ila Technique, 


SPECIAL COURSES 


REGISTER NOW! 


WORKERS SCHOOL 


engaged the first half winners, the 


same Drug Clerks, and walloped 
them 43-38. The game was a 
thriller, a great second half spurt | 
ot 20 points giving Local 64 
And there's plenty of drama on 
the side of the Clerks, too. Many 
are Whelan strikers, displaying 
the solidarity and understanding 
of labor by participating in these 
great games for the Spanish 
refugees staged by the Veterans 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 


What’s On 


RATES: What's On notices for the Daily 
and Sunday Worker are e per line (6 
words to a line—3 lines minimum). 

DEADLINE: a - hy 12 Neon. For 
Sunday, 5 P.M. 7. 


gram of 
Room 301. 35 k. 12th St 


REGISTRATION 


When in Lakewood 


501 Monmouth Ave. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
GROSS 


their punch. 


— ee | — 
— tone | BROOKLYN—Not geared for 


ROYALE - HARMONY 


MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS FOR EASTER! 


SPORTS FREE 
Phone: Lakewood 1159 - 1146 


Don't sell the Chicago Cubs 
short. They may start slower but 
Jimmy Wilson has the makings of 
a tough ball club if and when he 
gets Bill Lee and Hank Leiber in 
the fold. The Cubs’ two rookies, 
Lou Novikoff and Lou Stringer, 
look like the goods and are going 
to add verve to a team that just 
went through the motions during 
the past two years. 

Pittsburgh might be dangerous 
if Frankie Frisch comes up with 
any pitching but mone is in sight. 
The Giants have grown old and 
their efforts at rebuilding havey 
been rather feeble. The Danning 
experiment was an unnecessary 
flasco. The Bees have a good in- 
field and may be tough to beat on 
occasion but have no serious run- 
making power. The Phillies are to 


2. ST. LOUIS—Will go far with 


Be Sure to Visit the 


Lakewood, N. J. 


BICYCLING 
BROUDE 


great fight being waged by NYU, 
stiidents, is spreading to other 
campuses and reaching new levels. | | 

“Pair” Harvard, traditional “lib- 
eral” American university, is cur- 
rently the scene of a fight by un- 
dergraduates to force their admin- 
A to cease Jim Crow in ath- 
leties. 


And the party of the second part 
in this case is the U. 8. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, That brings 
right home the traditional combina- 
tion of U. S. militarism and Jim 
Crow. 

Faced with the forced withdrawal 
of Lucian Alexis, Jr., Negro lacrosse 
player, from the Harvard- Navy 
game played in Annapolis last Sat- 
urday, Harvard students acted in 
the same indignant way that has 


They demanded that the univer- 
sity “clarify” its policy toward Ne- 
groes, and leveled charges of “in- 


— | youths have been saying about their 


university. For that crime, seven 
campus leaders recently were ex- 
pelled. But that didn’t stop Violet 
students, who are raising to a new 


level the struggle against discrim- 


ination and for the immediate re- 


instatement of the seven by linking 


it up with their forthcoming annual 


campuses, evidently has taught 
Crimson young men a great deal. 
They pointed the finger straight 
at their administration. They 
banded their organizations in the 
fight. 
And they accused, as well, the 
U. S. Naval Academy. Already un- 
comfortable at the nationwide drive 


would be to play any scheduled 


Pleasant” publicity. It means, as 
well, that Annapolfs probably will 
refuse to schedule schools in the 


continue to swell. 

And they wil continue, Mann 
the drive against Jim Crow in 
sports is growing daily. Students 
are learning. The action at NYU 
in linking up the fight for equality 
with peace shows that students 
realize the connection between 
Jim Crow and the war drive. 
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So de FOUGHT 
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by del 


IN THE NEGO 
“TIATIONS WITH 


Pye 


LET'S Go BONS! =z 
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[ e AND WE'RE 


WE aa WORKERS 
IN YOUR PLANT! 


IN MN 
2 


PLANT! 


second straight two- bagger. 

The Yanks made their dying 
stab against relief pitcher Kemp 
Wicker in the ninth, Selkirk sock- 
ing his second homer, DiMag 


000 210 110—5 11 1 
000 000 101—1 71 
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5 * begins April 14th. Workers Schoo! | * long haul. tolerant Jim Crowism” at Annap- future that have Negroes on their by Joseph North 
4 — — instructors. 3200 eg 4. CHICAGO—One to fear if olis. teams. ; 
f DAY AND EVENING CLASSES ’ there’s an upset. Those are the same things NYU That is—uniess student pentose “The greatest factory on the 


* porter. 
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Gentlemen: 


® 


CITY and STATE 


= Oui Today — 
UNDERGROUND IN FRANCE 


by Rene Labastide 


An eye-witness account of the 
people’s movement in France 


FORD'S EMPIRE TOTTERS 


planet, desolate as Tamerlane’s 
tomb.” A thrilling story wired 
from the River Rouge battle- 
front by America’s abſest re- 


NEW MASSES 


Fr eee 


NEW MASSES, 461 Fourth Ave., N. v. C. 


Enclosed find $1 for which please enter my subscription for 10 weeks. 


SOPHO EEE „%% TEETH ORE OR eH eee EEE 
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‘between the Renaissance and the | to the pennant. They are going —— seven te bein with and sing roieeate 92 4— one run, Scikirk’s homer to open spot vacated by Hank, also slammed 
All-Stars for the benefit of Span- to get stiff opposition from two day night. Joe skillfull ked with his left to cut his 8 the seventh. Three fast double out a homer. The bombardment 
ish refugees aren't overlooking the and maybe more quarters. The up, a hard right a te land th opponent plays and five strikeouts of judi- was off Al Smith, who yielded all 
‘first game of what promises to be Cardinals must be reckoned. with. e * © top of the | cious moments pulled him out of the Giant runs in his six inning 
a great doubleheader. Billy Southworth has put together 2 — 3 5 rs rare we 2 leather despite | trouble as he bore down, Four stint. Harry Sisestadt stopped the 
Taking the Royal Windsor court a hustling, running ball clubowith| ©) — — 8 A apd — 12 the 2 times the Yanks filled the bases | Giants. 
m the opener will be a pair ot more punch than possibly any oe re 1 N get at Conn or Nova, | on him ami didn’t score. In the Harry Gundert went seven pretty 
clubs that will demonstrate the nne other club. If the Cards’ infiela| e Seht standing up. first Kirby fanned Gordon, in the | good innings for the Giants. 
| quality of labor basketball, as well | | of Mize, Crespi, Marion and Brown N a fourth he fanned Selkirk and in ' 
as the progressive flavor of trade | holds up, St. Louis is likely to fur- the fifth and seventh got Priddy 


